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A WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER 1. 


ACK and forth, back and forth 
over the white, glistening sands, 
paced a pair of little feet; so 
minute and fairy-like, that one, 
looking at the faint impress in 
the sand, was ready to swear 
that the lithe, graceful figure 
was none other than the de- 
lightfal Cinderella herself, who 
had condescendingly stepped 
out of her binding, to charm 
the rustic swains of Drury’s 
Cove, as the little inlet was 
called. 

It was getting quite dusk, and 
the light fleecy wreath of mist 
that hung over the little bay 
took on fantastic shapes; looking. now like a long 
procession of white-robed priests striding down the 
chancel steps; and anon sbifting into a spectral fleet, 
that went sajMng off, and off, into the dimness and 
vagueness of the unknown sea, The young moon 
hung lowin the west, throwing a faint, slant-wise 
light across the dismantled hull of an old fishing 
smack, that lay stranded on the beach. A light 
breeze was blowing off shore, breaking into faint rip- 
ples the smooth waters of the sheltered bay.. Back 
from the shore stretched brown, barren-looking pas- 
tures, with here and there a little enclosed patch of 
freshly-turned soil, or the fresh, tender green of fall- 
sown grain. A straggling belt of stunted pines 
gloomed dim and spectral against the dusky east; 
while, winding toward the north, lay the long, lonely 
road, ankle deep with soft, yellow sand. Down this 
road, bordered with berry-bushes and white birches, 
barren a:d leafless, as yet, for it was early April, 
came a quick, resolute step, that paused slightly at 
the door of a low, red farm-house, and then passed 
swiftly down the sandy slope to the shore. 

“Gerty, congratulate me. You’ve got it at last!” 

The little figure stopped suddenly, and a shadow 
fell over the bright, piquant face. It was quite dark, 
but her companion saw it. 

“Why, Gerty, aren’t you glad? It’s for your in- 
terest, as well as mine, little one.” 

“But, Allan, it will be so lonely when you are 
gone.” 

“O, as to that, there’s Bob Audley, he’ll be left. 
He'll never leave the Cove as long as there’s a fish in 
the sea, or three spires of grass on the old pastures.” 4 

“O Allan, how can you talk so. You know Robert 
stays here fur the sake of his old mother, and poor 
little lame Nellie.” 

“For anybody else’s sake?” with a little impatient 
gesture. 

You see, he had thought Gerty would be so over- 
whelmed with the thought of his departure, as to ex- 
clude all sympathy with anybody, or anything else. 
It rather nettled him that she was not. Besides, he 
knew, and so did Gerty, that to Robert Audley, the 
dreariest desert was an arcadian paradise, if she were 
but there. 

It was this knowledge, probably, that gave a tinge 
of bitterness to his tone, for, man-like, he had his 
mind full of new plans and hopes, of pleasure and 
Success, in the new life just opening before him; but, 
for her, who was destined to sit at home and wait, he 
grudged even the silent, unrequited love, that, ask- 
ing nothing, and hoping nothing, still burned on by 
its own pure affluence. 

The girl walked on silently by his side. Presently 
he said, half-laughing—he was very volatile, and had 
forgotten his momentary pique: 





I gave the old man the 
slip nicely to-night. I saw him watching for me by 
the pasture bars, and so I came round by the road. 
Just as I passed the house he saw me, and com- 
menced beckoning with his cane, and calling lustily 
for me to stop.” 

Still the girl kept silent. Her quietness piqued 
him. 

“ You have none of your father’s curiosity, at 
least,” he said, a little shortly. 

Had Gertrude Hope loved the man before her less, 
she would not have borne the tone of flippant ridi- 
cule with which he spoke of her father’s weakness. 
Perhaps a slight sense of wounded feeling stirred her 
breast for a moment, but she was used to the careless 
speech, and her love was ready to make abundant 
excuse. So she said, her voice slightly tremulous: 

“Twas thinking, Allan. Please tell me all about 
it.” 

“Well, I got the letter in to-night’s mail. The 
berth is a better one than I expected—twelve hun- 
dred a year, and a smart look fur promotion. Uncle 
Hugh stands pretty high with the government—he’s 
done some hard work for it—and, as I happen to be 
his favorite, I come in for myshare of the spoils. 
Jove! wont it be a change from catching lobsters 
and tautog, in Drury’s Cove? I’m adeuced lucky 
fellow to have such an uncle, and I mean to do credit 
to the relationship. I expect to be an ornament in 
polite circles next winter. I’ll keep you duly in- 
formed of my growing popularity.” 

“© Allan, you will forget your old simple life, and 
simple friends; perhaps be ashamed of them, in the 
new, grand life you are to live.” 

“ You dear little goosie! don’t you see that I’m to 
be only a poor clerk—an assistant collector. What 
looks like a large mountain to ‘your eyes, is only a 
handful of very common dirt to the ‘wise men of 
Gotham.’ ” 

“Yes; Iknow. But there are temptations and al- 
lurements there, for even twelve hundred. O Alan, 
if you should ever get ashamed of your old home, and 
old friends, amid the gayety and splendor of your new 
surroundings.” 

‘* Whatever I may forget, or grow ashamed of, one 
thing is certain, I shall uever forget my sweet, little 
‘Marsh Rose-mary,’” he said, drawing her caress- 
ingly towards him, and speaking with more feeling 
than he had yet done. 

** What does your mother say about it?” 

“ Well, she doesn’t know yet—and that reminds me 
that I haven’t been to supper! You see, I came here 
direct from the office. But, then, I know she will be 
delighted. To tell the truth, it was her notion, in the 
first place. She badgered Uncle Hugh, whois a mar- 
vel of modesty, and would never think of asking an 
office for himself, until he promised to apply for the 
situation. The fact is, Gerty, mother is as proud as 
Lucifer; and she has an idea that her boy is destined 
for the presidency, or chief justice-ship of the nation. 
But she has always been a fond, tender mother to 
me, and I mean to repay her by saving up my salary, 
80, that, by the end of a couple of years, I can makea 
nice little home for her, and be able to transplant my 
little sea-lily to make it sweet and beautiful. And, 
Gerty, don’t let the thought of the city’s temptations 
give you a moment’s uneasiness; for, have I nota 
trim little anchor down here, in this sheltered bay; 
and, though I drift out to the great city, I shall neither 
be wrecked, nor swamped, because of my safe moor- 
ings.” And so, walking up the loose gravelly path, 
Gertrude grew more hopeful of the future than she 
had been, pacing the beach an hour before. 

The house, a low rambling building, gloomed 
duskily in the shadow. A pale, slant-wise beam from 
the young moon, not broader than a sickle, fell across 
the weather-beaten roof. A rickety fence, gracefully 
acknowledging the force of gravitation, with a dilapi- 
dated gate swinging by one rusty hinge, and held in 
place by a rope, with a large stone tied in the middle, 
enclosed the front entrance; while a beaten path of 





‘*Hadn’t we better go upto the house? I’m all 


the wild clematis hung its long, graceful tendrils, 
and tossed its white, feathery blossoms against the 
low windows. 

The front yard, looking so bare and desolate be- 
neath an April sky, made a feeble effort to be beauti- 
ful; but, owing to sterility of soil, burning suns, and 
fierce winds, the attempt was rather abortive. A 
locust, however, drooped its milk-white bloseoms 
over the red-panelled door, and poured @ flood of 
sweetness through the bare, dingy rooms. A row of 
wild-roses under the window, and a bunch of tall, 
yellow lilies by the gate, defying sun and soil, bloom- 
ed and faded in their season. And so only a very 
small element of beauty mingled in Gertrude Hope’s 
surroundings. 

Her constant intercourse with the sea, had de- 
veloped rather the grandeur and strength of her na- 
ture, than its softness and gentleness. She gloried in 
the sublimity of ocean storms, the grandeur and 
strength of beetling cliff and rocky fortress, and the 
wild, untamed beauty of glooming forests. But she 
had had a strange training, for Ambrose Hope was a 
strange man. 

Mingling but little with the farmers and fishermen, 
he led an odd, contradictory sort of a life. For, 
.reticent and self-contained as he was, he had one pe- 
culiarity that was the source of much mortification 
to Gerty, and a very fruitful theme for ridicule to 
others. He seemed possessed of an insane desire to 
know everybody’s business—not that he took any es- 
pecial interest in them, or ever appeared to think of 
it again, but that he had a perfect mania for asking 
questions. He was a close student, and one room in 
that humble cottage was stored with treasures many 
a learned and scholarly man would have given his 
life to possess. But, to the rude and uncultured peo- 
ple of Drury’s Cove, they were worthless “ trash.” 

“ Better take some'o’ the money he throws away 
on old, musty books, and tidy up his front yard, and 
put a little flesh on to that poor old hoss o’ his’n,” 
said Ben Marvin, nodding energetically toward the 
tumble-down fence, where a poor superannuated old 
horse was reaching his long, bony neck over the half- 
fallen fence, nipping eagerly at the few stray spires of 
“ witch-grass,” that struggled up through the coarse 
gravelled sand. 

“ Just my idea, ’squire,exactly,” replied Jack Rol- 
lins, giving his trousers a hitch, and rolling an im- 
mense quid of tobacco in his larboard cheek. “If 
he’d take the time he spends in cruising after ‘ speci- 
mens,’ as he calls ’em—just a lot of weeds and stones 
—and make things taut and trim on shore, with an 
occasional haul at the net, down the ‘flats,’ *twould 
be much more to his credit, accordin’ to my reckon- 
in’.”” 

But Ambrose Hope went on gathering “ weeds and 
stones,” as calmly as ever, coveting neither the 
broad, thrifty acres of Ben Marvin, nor the captaincy 
of the “‘ Lively Sally,” in which Jack Rollins rejoiced. 
Sometimes, though always reluctantly, he went down 
the bay for a few days; and a meagre patch here and 
there comprised the extent of his farming. 

But he always knew the exact number of quintals 
the “Lively Sally ” brought in; the precise number 
of bushels of “smutty white ” that went into Farmer 
Marvin’s bin; and how many loads of ‘‘ early Junes,” 
and ‘Jackson whites” he carted to Seaview, the 
little market town five miles down the Cove. He 
would come “ out of his hole,’”’ as people called it, to 
hail passers-by, as to their destination, business, 
cause, and probable of that busi ; and, 
then, his mania appeased, he would dart back again, 
and take up his abstruse German metaphysics, or 
Latin disquisitions, with no apparent consciousness 
of the interruption. 

He was, altogether, a curious man, and the sobri- 
quet of ‘Old Curiosity,” by which he was generally 
known, seemed peculiarly appropriate; for, not only 
was he curious as to people’s affairs—which he 
straightway forgot—but a small compact laboratory, 
with its paraphernalia of acids and solvents, and a 
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pale, yellow sand, tufted here and there with knot- 


abominable insects, proved that he was “ curious ” in 
more ways than one. With this difference he never 
Jorgot the secrets he wrung from nature. 

It was a strange atmosphere for a young girl to 
grow up in, for, since her ninth year, Gertrude Hope 
had been motherless. She had a pleasant memory of 
a fair, gentle woman, blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
whom her father used to take in his arms and carry 
down to the beach, when it was pleasant weather; 
for, Margaret Hope had been an invalid, from the 
birth of her child. 

She remembered the passionate grief of her father 
when she died, with her thin, white face lying against 
his bosom, and the long, fair curls falling across his 
arm. She remembered how, for days and days, her 
father never ate, or slept, as she could see, but sat 
continually in the little library, now made sacred by 
her absence, as it had been by her presence. Later 
in life, she learned how they were first thrown to- 
gether, and the strangeness of their first meeting. 

An emigrant ship was hauling off from the docks 
in Liverpool. The sailors were already pulling in the 
planks, when a slight, little figure, panting and 
breathless, came flying down the whart, and making 
frantic motions with her hands for them to stop. She 
looked very beautiful standing there, flushed and 
eager. The blue veirs at ber temples shone clearly 
through the pure, transparent skin, the loose ash- 
and-gold hair hung in tangled curls over the fair 
cheeks, whose faint pink was rapidly deepening into 
rose, before the rude gaze of admiration with which 
the sailors paused to regard her. 

“Gi’e us a kiss, lassie, if we'll let you aboard?” 
sung out one of them, with his hand on the plank. 

“ Never you mind him, lass,” called another, “ I'll 
swim ashore and bring you off in my arms, if you'll 
promise me one of those cobweb-y things blowing 
over your bonny face, that looks as if the morning 
sunshine had been sifted over it.” 

“Shame!” said a low, suppressed voice, and the 
rollicking, young tars fell back abashed, with crim- 
soning faces, as a quick, firm step walked down the 
plank, to where he could reach the young girl’s hand, 
and with a “ quick miss,” lifted her as if she had been 
a feather, up the side, and led her swiftly on the ves- 
sel’s deck. 

The great, blue eyes were swimming in tears,as she 
lifted them to his face with a timid, *O, sir, you are 
so kind,” trembling on her lips. + 

After this they met frequently, and without ap- 
pearing to, or, perhaps, being conscious of it himself, 
Ambrose Hope exercised a sort of mute, undemon- 
strative protection over the girl. He was a grave, 

reticent man; not forward in forming acquaintances, 
or generally impulsive in his fancies,but some vague, 
indefinable sentiment of protectiveness impressed him 
whenever they met; as if he were in some way ac- 
countable for her safety. And, yet, she was not 
alone; her father and mother were both on the ship, 


The weather was fine, and a safe and speedy pas- 
sage was confidently reckoned on, when, within thir- 
ty-six hours’ sail of New York, a swift, sudden storm 
arose,and the vessel becoming ::manageable, they 
were beaten here and there, expecting every moment 
to be engulfed in the foaming waves that roared 


right of Seaview. The wind was blowing furiously, 


A mist enveloped the shore, but guns were fired in * 
answer to theirs. The ship was rapidly going to 
pieces, and both crew and passengers took precipi- 
tately to the boats, although it seemed an utter impos- 
sibility for a boat to live ten minutes in such a sea. | 
Ambrose Hope, after seeing the father and mother in 
one of the overcrowded boats, proveeded to lash the 
girl and himself to a broken separ, as offering, in his 
opinion, a shadow more of a chance for life. He was ; 








long row of curious bits of rock, of every shape and 


a strong swimmer, but he could do little more than ! 


and it was to procure some little article for the latter, © 
that she had been, when she came so near being left. - 





and seethed around them. But, in the gray dawn of . 
the second morning, they found themselves drifting | 
close on the reefs that lay a mile and a half to the : 


and the vessel struck the rocks, almost immediately. * 
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keep himself adrift, with the weight of the girl em- 
barrassing his movements. After awhile hesucceed- 
ed in getting beyond the reefs, and, the wind being 
fair, and the tide setting in, they were carried up 
into the comparatively still waters of the Cove, where 
they were picked up by a boat, and put speedily 
ashore, while the boat went down to render further 
service, if possible. 

Of the shipwrecked people, a large proportion were 
saved, but among the lost were Carl Wallace, and 
Jennie his wife, who were found closely locked in 
each other’s arms; and poor Margaret, in her first 
loneliness and desolation, wished that she, too, were 
lying beside them, as free from care, or want, or suf- 
fering, as they. They were Scotch people,and, though 
of a high, proud family, had little beside their proud 
name, and were seeking the New World with a hope 
of bettering their fortunes. 

Poor Margaret! It was a dreary future that 
stretched out before her that dark November evening, 
as, from the low-ceiled room, where she afterward 
grew to be so happy, she looked out over the desolate 
expanse of sea andshore. Ambrose Hope was a dozen 
years her sénior, but, like her, he was alone in the 
“New World;” and strong, self-contained man 
though he was, he experienced an inexpressible feel- 
ing of rest and comfort in the sympathy and depen- 
dence of the little Scotch girl. 

From friends, they soon grew to be lovers, and the 
new year witnessed their bridal. From a reverent 
sort of affection for the place, as well as their own 
simple habits and tastes, they decided that where 
Providence had apparently cast their lot, there they 
would take it up content. And so the stained and 
weather-beaten old house, with its small, dingy 
panes, and low-ceiled rooms, held some very sweet 
and tender memories for Ambrose Hope. 

After ten years of quiet, uninterrupted happiness, 
he laid his little Scotch ruse beside the sea; and for 
ten years more, he and his little Gerty had lived a 
strange, irregular life there. She was a precocious 
little thing, and took the burdens of womanhood on 
her childish shoulders easily and naturally. Her 
cares, or her privations, never fretted or annoyed her, 
as they would most girls. As long as she had her fa- 
ther, she was content. 

And he, not belonging to that class of reasoners 
who argue, that, in order to show your affection for 
the dead wife,you must marry again as soon as decen- 
cy will permit—and sometimes sooner—had never 
thought of any other life being possible for him, than 
the quiet, dreamy one he led with his little girl. 

To be sure,Gertrude Hope had none of the luxuries, 
and but few, if any, of the light and graceful accom- 
plishments considered necessary for the ‘‘ finishing ” 
of a modern young lady; but she could read in half 
a dozen different tongues; and was familiar with the 
history of every nation of any importance under the 
sun. She solved the most abstruse problems, and 
knew the stars, and called them by name; while rock, 
and wood, and sea,were to her a continual inspi- 
ration, 

It was a strange training for a young girl, for Gerty 
had few companions, till chance threw her in the way 
of Allan Harcourt, and, from that hour, came into 
her life a restless, disturbing element—very painful 
sometimes, but very sweet. How unaccountably 
love will go! setting rule and reasun alike at defiance. 
With her strength, and solidity of character and edu- 
cation, one would suppose she would have looked for 
a corresponding furce and depth in mind and charac- 
ter. But Allan Harcourt was light, volatile, change- 
ful. He was a handsome, dashing fellow; good- 
hearted, but impulsive, and easily influenced by any 
stronger will. Hoe was gay and airy, living very much 
on the surface, and,consequently, a little frothy. But 
Gertrude Hope loved him with all the strength and 
passion of her naturally strong nature; and her par- 
tial eyes would see no blemishes in her idol. 

She was vaguely conscious that too often the finer 
chords of her being got strangely jangled, and out of 
tune, in his presence; she knew he could not rest, or 
refresh her, as her father could, but she Joved him, 
and what man or woman ever stopped to reason when 
they were in love,even were they as wise as Sucrates? 

But with Mrs. Harcourt, the glamour was off her 
eyes. She could not help a little feeling of contempt 
from rising at the woman’s weak, vacillating nature. 
Her shallow pride, her truckling subserviency to 
wealth and position, and her lofty disdain of labor, 
stung the high spirit of Gertrude Hope to despera- 
tion. For, though siescended from a long line of 
Scottish chieftains and English peers, she was yet as 
stanch a little democrat as ever trod republican svil. 
And so, despite Allan’s rising prospects and bright 
anticipations, she was conscious of a greater feeling of 
depression than she had ever known betvre. Perhaps, 
if she could have heard Mrs. Harcourt’s whispered 
resolve, after learning the joyful news of Allan’s ap- 
pointment, to what she regarded as an easy ladder, 
by which she could reach the proud goal of her 

smouldering ambition, she would have had the key 
to the depressing presentiment. 

“* My boy shall never be dragged down by an alli- 
ance with that eccentric race; little better than pau- 
pers, either; no, never; not if 7 have any influence,” 
she said, to herself, through her shut teeth. 





CHAPTER II. 

“ENGAGED to-night, Harcourt?” sang out a 
daintily-dressed young exquisite, as that individual 
paused a moment on the sidewalk, waiting for Cul- 
lector Hervey to come up. 

“ Well, no; not particularly, that I know of.” 

**Come round to my lodgings, then; and don’t say 














anything to the ‘ governor,’” he added, lowering his 
voice, as Hervey came up. 

Harcourt gave a sign of assent,and followed Hervey 
into the office. 

“What's that young popinjay hanging about here 
for? He isn’t worth the feathers he struts round in 
—the conceited peacock!” growled Hervey, looking 
at Harcourt, from under his shaggy brows. 

“T thought his father was a millionaire.” 

“H’m; well, young man, suppose he is; is that 
any reason why his son should be a fool? IJ’d like to 
be his father a little while. I promise you I’d make 
quick work with his chains, rings, canes, eye-glasses 
and lavender kids. I’d put himinto a respectable suit 
of corduroy, and set him to work shovelling on rail- 
roads; it’s the only thing he’s got brains enough to 
do, and I have my doubts about that. The way our 
rich men bring up their sons is a disgrace to the 
country. How many of them fill our high places— 
places of honor and trust? With all their advan- 
tages, what do they do? I grant there are exceptions 
—but the great mass of them are an incubus on s0- 
ciety ;” and the blunt-spoken official put on his 
glasses, and sat down to his papers. 

This was his especial hobby, and he felt better after 
giving it an airing, and was more genial and com- 
panionable through the day, than Allan had ever 
seen him. For Collector Hervey was a bluff, out- 
spoken man, not given to smooth speech and fine 
phrases; but sound, and incorruptible, and true as 
steel to the interests of the country. A man to be 
relied on when all others failed. 

But Allan Harcourt had inherited too much of his 
mother's veneration for wealth and position, to slight 
the invitation of young Thurston; and, besides, he 
began to understand something of the “ ways ” of his 
superior, and to laugh with those who ridiculed them. 

So that night, after he had smoked his cigar, and 
lounged awhile on the piazza of his hotel, he con- 
cluded he had better just run round to Thurston’s 
rooms, and see what was up. He had never been 
invited there before, but had often met him at the 
lodgings of some of the “splendid fellows” with 
whom he was fast becoming intimate. 

Bashfulness had never been a particular weakness 
of young Harcourt, but it was with a slight feeling of 
trepidation that he ascended the grand staircase of 
one of the most elegant and luxurious of New York 
hotels. For Frank Thurston, not wishing to be bound 
by the restraints of his father’s house, hired a suite of 
roonis in this recherche establishment, and had them 
titted up in the most elegant manner. Jere he could 
entertain certain fast young bloods, to whom his fu- 
ther might make objection, and no one be the wiser. 
Here he could give convivial parties, where gentlemen 
could get drunk in the most approved and aristocratic 
manner. No low rum and whiskey drinking here— 
only choice wines and brandies found favor at this 
establishment; and its boarders and habitues made 
brutes of themselves in a genteel and fashionable way. 
They were inexpressibly shocked at those vulgar fel- 
lows in corduroy, who got jolly over six-shilling 
whiskey. You see, it makes all the difference in the 
world, whether a man wears corduroy, or broadcloth, 
about his being a drunkard at all. 

When Allan Harcourt was ushered into Thurs- 
ton’s rooms, his first impulse was to stand still in 
amazement at the exquisite and voluptuous appoint- 
ments. But he soon recovered his accustomed self- 
possession and easy manners, and buried himself in a 
rich crimson fauteuil, with as careless grace asif it 
had been the little chintz-covered lounge in Ambrose 
Hope’s “‘ spare room.” 

“Glad to see you, Harcourt—am, ’pon honor. 
Didn’t know as old Hervey would let you come.” 
And Thurston leaned back in his chair and laughed 
loudly at his own wit. 

“I believe I am my own master,” said Allan, a 
little haughtily. 

“That's the talk, old boy! What man of spirit 
will be tied to the apron strings of these old fogies? 
Now there’s my old man—I really beliove he’d like to 
allowance me on a thousand a year; 1 do, upon my 
word.” And he laughed buisterously at the ridiculous 
idea. 

Allan crimsoned as he thought of his paltry twelve 
hundred. It did not look as large to him now as it 
did when he tirst got Lis appointment. He had al- 
ready used all his first quarter’s salary, and drawn 
somewhat largely in advance, beside. He had not 
remitted anything ‘of it to his mother, either; but 
she, in her weakness and pride, would not complain, 
though reduced to the extremest straits,so long as her 
boy could make a show and get into “‘ good society.” 

“T’ve got a little matter of business with you, 
Harcourt, but talking’s such confounded dry work, I 
always have to take something to wet it down with. 
What do you say to a glass of sherry? Prime article, 
now, and no mistake,” taking down a rich cut-glass 
decanter and two elegant silver goblets. 

Allan Harcourt had never been addicted to liquor- 
drinking, and when urged by the young fishermen 
of Drury’s Cove, had almost invariably refused. But 
this was an altogether different case. To his some- 
what fastidious taste there was nuthing particularly 
seductive in a stout black bottle, filled with New 
England rum; but there was a fascination about this 
delicate, sp rkling beverage, gleaming in glass and 
silver; and so, after touching glasses with his host, 
he drained the cup with an exhilarating sense of 
delight. 

‘‘ Well, now to business,” said Thurston, leaning 
back, and elevating his embroidered slippers to an 
elegant marble-top table, beside an exquisite bust of 
Venus, ‘“ You see, a few of us fellows are about get- 
ting up @ moonlight excursion down the bay, and 





would like you to come along. It’s going to be rather 
select—only about a dozen couples.” 

* But you forget I don’t know any ladies.” 

“No, I don’t forget that at all. The fact is, though 
I ought not to mention it, that a certain young lady— 
&@ regular stunner, too, now 1 tell you—has rather 
taken a fancy tq somebody—of course I don’t call 
names—and I fancy an introduction, followed by an 
invitation, wouldn’t be altogether unacceptable.” 

A swift thought of Gertrude Hope, pacing the 
lonely beach at Drury’s Cove, flitted through his 
brain, and for a moment he hesitated. 

“TI don’t know—really, if I thought—” 

“ Well,” exclaimed the other, “if you aint a cool 
fellow! Why, thera isn’t a man in New York but 
would give half his fortune for the favor of Maria De 
Grasse.” 

“Is it Miss De Grasse?” said Harcourt, in a be- 
wildered sort of a way. “ Excuse me, Thurston, but 
I think you are mistaken. Why, she is the belle of 
her set, and reputed wealthy. No, no, Thurston, as 
much as I might feel honored by the favor of Miss 
De Grasse’s company, I dare not be so impertinent as 
to solicit it.” 

“0, confound your modesty! Just you try it, and 
iflaintright, just order one of the tallest kind of 
suppers at my expense.” 

“ But Iam ”—and Allan Harcourt shut his teeth 
hard, as he forced himself to say it, cutting as it was 
to his pride—“ only a poor clerk, and Iam not quite 
vain enough to think a young lady of Miss De Grasse’s 
beauty and positiun would lower herself to my level.” 

“Lower herself! Didn’t you ever know that love 
levels all distinctions? especially where the lady is 
beautiful and susceptible, and the gentleman hand- 
some, talented and agreeable? But I wont urge 
you. Ithought you would jump at the chance—most 
men would. Maybe, though, some of those young 
fisher-girls up at the Cove have got you hard and 
fast in their nets—bound securely with a cod line!” 
And the delectable wit laughed uproarously at what 
he called a “ neat pun.” 

A fiery red shot into the haughty, handsome face 
of Harcourt; not of anger, as it ought to have been, 
at the flippant though random speech of his com- 
panion; but a feeling of shame and mortification, at 
the thought of what he began to consider as his 
bonds. The little anchor at Drury’s Cove was be- 
ginning to drag; would it be able to hold ’mid the 
swirl and rush of the dangerous waters? 

Ambrose Hope, absorbed in his studies, his spec- 
imens, aud his experiments, had not noticed his 
daughter’s increasing pallor and listlessness, so un- 
like her former vigorous life and spirits. But there 
was one who watched the lightest shadow on her 
face; who, through some subtle sense of affinity, felt 
as acutely as she herself did, every pang of fear and 
doubt. Perhaps, in her painful abstraction, she was 
not sensible of this dumb sympathy of Robert Aud- 
ley’s. Indeed, she was so accustomed to his grave, 
thoughtful care, his quiet, unobtrusive attentions, 
and gentle deference to her lightest wishes, that she 
failed to notice the deeper tenderness, and patience, 
and thoughtfulness, that, unconsciously to herself, 
helped her through many dark, dreary days. 

But one morning the overstrained cord snapped, 
and poor little Gerty fell fainting, almost, at her 
father’s feet. It brought Ambrose Hope out of him- 
self instanter, and with a feeling of deadly terror 
coming over him, he caught up the senseless little 
figure in his arms, and ran frantically down the road 
with her. For the first time, he noticed how thin 
and white she had grown, as she lay back on his 
shoulder, her dark, heavy hair unbound and falling 
to her waist. Robert Audley, hoeing corn at a little 
distance, saw him, and came running with a white, 
startled face, to his assistance. His first fearful 
thought was that she was dead, and, most terrible of 
all, by her own band! But a moment sufficed, how- 
ever, for him to ascertain the facts, and taking her 
out of the trembling arms of her father, be bore her 
rapidly back to the house, although Mr. Hope would 
rather she had been carried to the house of some 
neighbor, where a woman’s nursing might restore 
her. But Robert understood her better than her 
futher did, and with instinctive delicacy hastened 
away at the first symptoms of returning conscivus- 
ness, lest he might wound her sensitiveness by his 
presence, and the look of pity that he could not shut 
out of his eyes. 

Gerty Hcpe came slowly back to consciousness, as 
if loth to leave the quiet Lethe of forgetfulness. Her 
father was bending over her, with a look in his eyes 
that brought back the memory of another summer, 
and another face, fairer than her own, into which he 
had looked with that same yearning, wistful gaze. 
For a moment, the sense of his strong, true love 
overcame every other feeling; it filled her whole 
being with its sweet afiluence, and a smile of dreamy 
content softened the look of pain about the mobile 
mouth. She litted the hand laid caressingly on her 
head, and carried it to her lips, stroking it with a 
tenderness more expressive in its eloquence than 
words. But the keen eyes of Ambrose Hope were 
wide open, at last. He could trace the record of suf- 
fering on her face too easily to be deceived, or bribed 
to silence. There could be no more concealments 
between them; and so the faithful, loving little heart. 
ot Gerty Hope was laid bare and cruelly probed, 
though with a loving hand. Ambrose Hope was not 
easily moved, but his anger was terrible, then. 

“ And so the worthless young whelp has dard to 
slight and trifle with your affections—the couceited 
puppy! Cast him off, Gerty—give him back scorn 
for indifference, and contempt for neglect!” 

**O father, L[cannot! I’m powerless, for J love him!” 








“Love him? Where’ 8 your spirit, girl? He is 
not, nor ever was, worthy of your love--the con- 
temptible young swell! He, and his mother before 
him, would sell their souls for a hundred pound note, 
and a glance from my lord or lady,” 

* Please don’t, father!” 

The voice was very faint and low, and O, so full of 
despairing tenderness! Ambrose Hope’s anger melt- 
ed instantly before it. 

“Forzive me, Gerty! God knows I didn’t mean to 
hurt you; but I am so sorry you love this fellow! If 
it had only been Robert, now—don’t you think you 
could learn to love Robert?” he said, wistfully. 

“T can never love any other man while Allan 
Harcourt lives, father.” : 

“Then Heaven grant that hemay—” He paused, 
and did not finish the sentence, startled at the look 
of horror in her face. Presently her love began to 
make excuses for him. 

“T dare say it’s all my own folly, after all, father. 
I ought not to expect to hear from him very often, 
he has so much to do, and there is so much to attract 
his attention, when he is at leisure. And I am sure 
I ought not to mind the idle gossip of Jack Rollins, 
when he only spent four or five hours in New York, 
and half of that time was lying at the docks on board 
the ‘Lively Sally.” How could he know that Allan 
was living beyond his income, and associating with a 
set of wealthy and profligate youug men? or—or,” 
she added, a spasm of pain crossing her face, “about 
Miss De Grasse?” 

Well, little one, I tell you what I'll do. I’ve been 
wanting Hugh Miller’s works for some time, and 
next week I'll go up to York, and look round and 
find out for myself. If he still cares for you, I’!] try 
to make the best of it. But 1 do wish it could have 
been Robert. There is some backbone to him. He’ll 
make his mark yet upon the age. None of your 
milksops is Robert. And then he is as tender, and 
gentle, aud patient as a woman. Next to you, Gerty, 
I love Robert Audley the best of anybody in the wide 
world, It has been nine years since I have heard a 
word from my father or brother. It would have 
been different if mother had lived; she would not 
forget her boy, though a score of oceans rolled be- 
tween. Indeed, if she had not died, I should never 
have come to America at all. She was very gentle 
and tender; but the Hopes were a proud, aristocratic 
race, and Anthony, my brother, inherited the family 
pride. I tell you, girl, if Allan Harcourt had your 
blood in his veins, he would have something to be 
proud of.” 

It was, as he said, a proud and wealthy race from 
which they sprang; and yet they were singularly 
devoid of either. They were rather exclusive, it is 
true, but it was rather an aristocracy of the intellect 
and an affluence of taste, than common pride. Rob- 
ert Audley was the only person among their ac- 
quaintances who fully appreciated them. A close 
student and a deep thinker, he had naturally recog- 
nized the profound genius and scholarly attainments 
of this odd, quaint man. His study, with all its 
wonderful collections, and rare and yaluable books, 
had been a mine of wealth to the young and zealous 
student. 

Robert remembered how, in more prosperous years, 
he had looked forward to a brilliant and lofty career. 
He had splendid legal talent, and it was the pride 
and ambition of his father to see him a member— 
and no insignificant one, either—of the legal profes 
sion. Buta series of heavy failures among his debt- 
ors involved him beyond recovery, and, broken in 
health aud spirits, the once prosperous merchant 
took his family and returned to the old paternal 
homestead, with its few sterile acres; all that was 
left which he could call his own, of all his snug little 
fortune. The place had been running down since 
the death of his tather, and was but little better than 
aruin; but it was a shelter, and it was his own, and 
so taking Robert from college, he went away from 
the scene of his success and failure, to the quiet of 
the old home by the sea. Robert was just turned 
of eighteen, tired with ambition and ardor, and abso- 
lutely and entirely engrossed with his studies, and 

lowing visions of future eminence in his chosen 
profession. It was a cruel ending of them all, tilling 
the scanty acres at Drury’s Cove, or fishing for 
oysters on the flats, when the tide was low. But it 
was not a question of elegant taste, but of daily 
bread; and so, self-forgetful as he always was, he 
took up the heavy burden of homely toil with cheer- 


.ful alacrity. Lis father never recovered from the 


shock of his misfortunes, but in less than six months 
laid aside all his anxietics and regrets, aud slept as 
peacefully in his humble grave as if he were a 
millionaire. 

The whole care of the family now devolved upon 
Robert. His mother, never well at best, grew feeble, 
and querulous, and complaining. Nellie, his only 
sister, had been lame from infancy, when a careless 
nurse had let her fall from a window, dislocating her 
hip. She was five years the junior of Robert, slight 
and pale, with a timid, shrinking air, that made her 
appear younger than she was. She was very sensi- 
tive to her misfortune, but it had not soured or 
warped her disposition. She was patient and un- 
complaining, self-forgetful and sweet-tempered, and 
few well, strong girls would have done or borne what 
she did, with her sweetness of spirit. Thus six 
years had gone by, and Robert Audley still toiled in 
tLe little fisher village, and still his brilliant future 
seemed as far away as ever. Not that he had given 
up his dreams of greatness; something struggling in 
his soul would not let him do that; but he was 
vaguely covecious of waiting for something. Could 
it have been his mother’s death? He would have 
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been terribly shocked at the thought: but one thing 
was certain—she would not, and perhaps could not, 
if she would, leave the old place. Her mind and 
faculties were greatly impaired, and it needed all of 
Nellie’s sweet patience and Robert’s calm strength, 
to bear with her. And another thing—the presence 
of Gertrude Hope had a great deal to do with Rob- 
ert’s contentment. Having so much in common 
with her father, he was naturally thrown much into 
her society. He began by admiring her intellect; he 
ended by worshipping her, body and soul. But it 
was an odd sort of love, for never, in his most san- 
guine moments, had he dreamed of a return. He 
would have borne pain, torture, even death itself, 
for this girl who he knew was destined to be another 
man’s wife. His love was so strong, and deep, and 
aftluent, that it lifted him above all common envies 
and jealousies, and only sought the good of its object. 
If she were only happy, then he was content. Per- 
haps this selt-immolation, added to the crosses and 
hindrances that stood in the way of his earlier hopes 
and anticipations were the cause of the change of 
purpose that had been for some time growing up in 
him. It was with a feeling of self-abandonment and 
unworthiness that he accepted his future life-work. 
It might be years befure he should be able to go 
about this, his Father’s business. None of his old 
dreams of fame and eminence stirred in his heart 
now; only this: ‘ Necessity is laid upon me—yea, 
woe is me, if I preach not the gospel.” 

And yet, sometimes this lowlier path was illumined 
with a sudden glory. There are other mounts of 
transfiguration than Hermon’s sacred summit; and 
so sometimes the dreary pastures and lonely shores 
of Drury’s Cove were glorified and transtigured be- 
fore his rapt vision. At such moments, all his doubts 
and distrusts vanished, and his enraptured soul 
struggled with its bonds, impatient to be about his 
Master’s work. No one, not even Nellie, knew of 
this change of purpose; for he was not given to 
parading his deep feclings and experiences to other 
eyes. It was the soul's secret between itself and its 
God. But he had not long to wait; for when Am- 
brose Hope returned from his journey to New York, 
he found Robert and Nellie making preparations for 
an immediate departure. Mrs. Audley had died 
suddenly, the morning of his departure, and Robert 
felt that he ought to commence preparations at once 
for the life to which he had dedicated himself. An 
old college friend of his who resided in Auburn, had 
long been urgent that he should come there. He 
was a surgeon, and fast attaining eminence in his 
profession. He knew of Nellie’s lameness, and was 
impressed with the thought that she could be helped 
—not cured, that were impossible—but so far relieved 
as to be able to walk without crutches, and freed 
from much of the pain she constantly endured. It 
was this hope that hastened his departure, and he 
had already written to Charles Mordaunt of his de- 
cision, with the request that his old friend would so 
far oblige him as to procure cheap, quiet lodgings for 
himself and Nellie, at his earliest convenience. 

It was very hard to leave Gerty, feeling, as he did, 
that she was in trouble; but his presence could not 
help her, and knowing of Mr. Hope’s visit to the city, 
he argued that if Allan had been rather wild, he 
would be more circumspect in future, when he found 
it troubled Gerty. But when the hour of parting 
came, his great love would assert itself. He was con- 
scious of only one wish; to take this girl and hold 
her so closely to his heart that all the tempests and 
trials of life should leave her unscathed. He stood 
up before her as she sat on the little chintz-covered 
lounge. He was very pale, and large drops of per- 
spiration stood on his forehead, and the firm, grave 
mouth worked nervously. She looked up in his face, 
and saw something of its dumb agony. Her own 
suffering had made her pitiful; so, extending her 
hand, she said, her eyes swimming in tears: 

““Good-by, dear Robert. It will be very lonely 
here without you, you have always been so kind to 
me.” 

“Kind! O Gerty, [ would willingly give my life to 
Spare you a pang! If ever you are in trouble, or 
want, or suffering that I can help you bear, let me 
know. I ask for no return—I only ask to be of service 
to you.” 

“Robert Audley, you are the noblest, most unsel- 
fish man I ever knew! God help us both!” And 
rising suddenly to her feet, she stood an instant on 
tiptoe, leaving a light kiss on the white, set lips of 
Robert Audley, and then flitted like a shadow from 
the room, 

The room swam round, and Robert, dizzy and 
faint, sank a moment on the seat she had just left, 
his heart throbbing tumultuously with tender pain. 
O, how the memory of that kiss haunted him! Years 
after, it thrilled him through and through, as he sat 
in his lonely study; it came up between him and the 
congregation, as he stood in the sacred desk: and 
rested, like a holy benediction, on his spirit, wien 
weary and worn with arduous toil. 





CHAPTER III. 

“ HALLOA, Harcourt, where’s old Catechism?” 
Sang out Frank Thurston, as Harcourt entered the 
club-room, where a duzen young fellows had already 
congregated. 

“Bring him in, Harcourt,” said Fred Milroy. 
“* He’s a dashing old chap, if he is a trifle bashful.” 

* Yes,” said another, “I was struck under convic- 
tion last night. If he doesn’t follow up his advantage, 
I'm afraid I shall backslide.” 

“Yes, yes, trot him out, Harcourt,” called a chorus 


A flush of anger mounted to Harcourt’s temples. 
“Mr. Hope has gone,” he returned, haughtily. 
“Gone! You don’t mean to say you've slipped 
your anchor, Harcourt? What?’ll he tell his daugh- 
ter, the beautiful mermaid?” 

This was a random shot, but by the quick color 
that came into his face, the speaker saw at once that 
it told. 

“You've a splendid color, Harcourt. Wonder 
what Miss De Grasse would say? And, by the way, 
that reminds me she is to have a party next week. 
Suppose you’re booked for that, Harcourt?” 

“T shall not boast of it, if Il am,” still very coldly. 
This sharp raillery had rather nettled him, peculiar- 
ly sensitive to ridicule as he was. 

“O nonsense!” cried half a dozen, who admired 
him the more for his show of spirit. “Just hand 
over that basket of champagne, Thurston. I want 
to thaw Harcourt out; he’s as clear and cool asa 
polar sky. Come, old fellow, you know we don’t 
mean anything. I know a man with your advantages 
and prospects would never throw himself away ona 
poor simple fisher girl. It’s only chaffing we are.” 
And the speaker, a son of the Honorable Mr. Glad- 
don, M. C., held up his glass, with a persuasive, 
‘Come, Harcourt,” and Allan, forgetting his anger 
and half-resolve of a moment before, smiled back 
into the handsome patrician face bent towards him, 
and touching his glass to his, drowned his better 
angel in the sparkling draught. 

“ And now,” said Harry Gladdon, “that harmony 
is restored, I move we adjourn to Lovell’s and have a 
game of billiards.” 

The proposition was received with applause; and 
so, with wine, and billiards, and parties, and clubs— 
to say nothing of Maria De Grasse’s bright eyes—the 
slender little anchor at Drury’s Cove slipped and 
dragged, and a gay and gallant craft went swiftly 
down to destruction. 

It was the night before New Year’s, and a great 
ball was on the tapis. It was to be a magnificent 
affair, and the tickets were placed very high, to keep 
out “common people.” Allan Harcourt was getting 
very short of money and credit; but he was deter- 
mined to go to this ball, if it cost him his situation— 
or, at least, his prospect of promotion. For Hervey 
had hinted pretty broadly at his expensive habits, 
and once volunteered some friendly advice, which, 
not being received in a very gracious manner, he 
expressed his willingness for Harcourt to “ go to the 
devil as fast as he pleased,’”’ which latterly seemed 
pretty fast. 

He had, in a moment of contrition, written a letter 
to Gerty that he should be home at Christmas, It 
brought new life to the desolate girl. 

* Allan is only a little wild,” she said, all ready to 
forgive him. ‘“ He is true, and is coming back to me, 
after all.” And her father, although he could not 
forget the slight and scorn with which he was in- 
sulted by him, when, after much trouble, he succeed- 
ed in finding him at his club-room, yet, for the sake 
of the dear girl who brightened so at the thought of 
his coming, he resolved to be at least, civil. 

One thought troubled Gerty exceedingly. She was 
afraid Allan would think she had grown gid and 
faded. She was conscious that she was not looking 
as well as she did last Christmas, when he carried 
her up to Seaview, to Bessie Grey’s wedding party. 
And a flush came into‘her pale face, as she remem- 
bered how Allan had whispered in her ear, during 
the ceremony, that perhaps next Christmas would 
witness her wedding day. Alas! her wedding day 
seemed a great way off, now. But Allan was coming 
at Christmas, and that thought banished all sorrow- 
ful repinings. 

Then she was in a fever of dread lest the old house 
might look homely and repulsive to him, after his 
familiarity with the grandeur and magnificence of 
New York. And so she teased her father until he 
consented to have the dark, coarse-patterned paper 
in the front room torn off, and a light, delicate one, 
with lilies of the valley trailing over a clear buff 
ground, substituted in its place. And when the 
snowy muslin curtains which Gerty cut up her dress 
to make—arguing that she was too old to wear it 
now—were looped back from the windows, and a 
bright fire burned in the open fire-place, it looked 
very pretty and tasteful, Gerty thought; and so like- 
wise did her fatber, looking in after she had got it all 
completed, and stood admiring it, with a bright, 
radiant face, on which the firelight fell, lighting it 
up with a strange, supernatural beauty, reminding 
him of another face, where he had watched the hec- 
tic ebb and flow, until it faded out forever. He 
turned away with a dull heartache, yet very glad 
that he had gratified her in her desires, 

Never were December days so long before; but at 
last it was the night before Christmas. She had 
hoped, yet hardly expected, he would come in the 
morning; but to-night—he would come to-night, 
surely. So the worn rag-carpet was swept scrupu- 
lously clean, the bright chintz-covered lounge was 
drawn up before the fire, and looked very cosy and 
inviting, Gerty thought, blushing at the thought of 
who was to sit on it. The brass andirons shone so 
brightly that they reflected the happy young face 
before them; only the face in the andirons was 
broader and ruddier than bers, and had the appear- 
ance of being affected with a chronic smile, 

Gerty was not a beauty, but she had a dark, bright 
face, with heavy raven hair, and great black, dreamy 
eyes. When she had color, she was magnificent; 
but this was not often. But to-night there was a 
superb crimson on lip and cheek, as she flitted ner- 
vously about, awaiting her lover’s coming. 
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waste of sea and shore, and the night came in, wild 
and gnsty. Ifhe came by boat to Seaview, it was 
fii time he was here; but if down the shore, by rail, 
it was not time yet. And so she watched and waited, 
going out under the bare branches of the locust, to 
listen, and once climbing up on the ricketty fence, 
which gave way and precipitated her to the ground. 
And at last, she and her father were forced to sit 
down alone to the dainty little supper she had taken 
such pains to prepare, that his fastidious taste might 
not be shocked. Perhaps, after all, she said, he 
might have gone directly to his mother’s, and would 
not come over till morning. But morning came and 
went, and the Christmas dinner waited until eve- 
ning, and then was set away nearly untasted. Gerty 
struggled bravely with the disappointment, but 
something would rise up in her throat, choking her 
so she could not swallow. Her father felt it almost 
as keenly as she did, and it was a sad Christmas, 
where it looked to be so bright. 

“He has deceived you again, the false-hearted 
scoundrel!” said her father, angrily. 

“ But, father, he may be ill; and even now there 
may be a letter for me in the post. We will wait 
and see.” 

And so they waited; but.no letter came. But by 
chance a newspaper fell into Gerty’s hands, contain- 
ing the announcement of the grand New Year’s ball. 
A strange idea came into her head. She had not 
believed the rumors that had reached her prejudicial 
to Allan—or rather, had tried not to; though the 
neighbors had carried wood and provisions to Mrs. 
Harcourt, lest she should starve in their midst. She 
would go down to New York herself—she could only 
believe her own eyes; though a terrible misgiving 
had come over her, when her father had told her how 
coldly and haughtily he had treated him, hardly 
acknowledging the acquaintance at all, and then only 
with scorn and contempt. 

In the meantime, Allan Harcourt was straining 
every nerve to make a grand appearance at the ball. 
He even went so far—after he fuund he could get no 
further advance from Hervey—as to write a false, de- 
ceptive letter to his Uncle Hugh, representing how 
much it cost to support his mother, and the negli- 
gence of the government in paying his salary; and 
so, without stopping to ascertain the truth of his 
statements, Uncle Hugh remitted him a check for a 
hundred dollars, at once. He was now in full feather, 
and Miss De Grasse, whom he had recklessly invited 
before he knew where the money was to come from 
to pay for even the white kids he had ordered, 
thought him more brilliant and fascinating than 
ever, and was, in her volatile, French fashion, very 
much in love with him. As for him, he was com- 
pletely infatuated with the beautiful, voluptuous 
blonde. 

And Christmas Eve, while Gertrude Hope was wait- 
ing and looking for him, in the humble little fisher- 
cottage, he was occupying a box at the opera, sur- 
rounded by a blaze of light and beauty; intoxicated 
with melody and perfume, and more than all by 
Maria De Grasse’s radiant, bewildering beauty. 

The night of the ball came at last, clear and beau- 
tiful. A few spectators were to be admitted to the 
galleries, and, by dint of much persuasion, aided by 
the pleading look in the dark, frightened eyes, Ger- 
trade gained admission. 

The lights, the splendor of dress and decoration, all 
floated like a mist before her eyes. Only one figure 
stood out sharp and distinct to her strained vision. 
At first sight, she had hardly known him, he had 
grown so much more brilliant and handsome. Could 
it be, she asked herself, that that splendid-looking 
man, in the most faultless of fashionable apparel, 
and with such a kingly air, had, less than a year ago, 
walked with her the lovely beach at Drury’s Cove, 
and recounted to her his day’s successes on the 
“flats?” It seemed more like some terrible night- 
mare, than a living reality; but her attention was 
soon engrossed by the beautiful woman leaning so 
confidingly on hisarm. She thought she had never 
seen any one 80 perfectly lovely, before; and, in- 
deed, Maria De Grasse was looking splendidly that 
night. 

‘“*Who is she?” she gasped, as a young woman at 
her side seemed very much struck with her graceful 
abandon and magnificent beauty. 

** She in azure satin, and pearls, do you mean?” 

“ Yes.”? 

*O, that is the beautiful Miss De Grasse, who is 
turning the heads of all the men, with her fascinat- 
ing French manners. And the gentleman is one 
Harcourt—only a poor clerk; but he’s haughty and 
handsome enough for a king, as you may see for 
yourself; and Miss De Grasse is powerful sweet on 
him, and as she is an heiress, it don’t matter it he is 
poor, I suppose.” 

Gertrude Hope thought for a moment that she 
must be dying, such a deadly faintness came over 
her; but she was revived by a strong arm bearing 
her forcibly back towards an open window. She 
opened her eyes, to see the true, tender face of Robert 
Audley bending over her. 

“O Robert,” she whispered, faintly, “you once 
told me if I ever needed you, to let you know. Pity 
me, Robert, and take me away from here. I need a 
friend now. Did God send you to me to-night, Rob- 
ert?” she said, with solemn earnestness. 

** Yes, Gerty; 1 think he did. For lamsure I had 
no thought of coming here to-night. But some force 
I could not resist, seemed to impel me, against my 
wishes. It is not a place I should naturally seek; for, 
Gerty, Iam to be ordained to the work of the min- 
istry, next May; but something told me that I was 
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* Yes,” shivering, as in an ague fit. ** Take me out 
to the air; itchokes me so in here.” 

Half leading, half carrying the light form, Robert 
descended the stairs, and, crossing a little passage- 
way, before gaining the outer hall, came full upon 
Allan Harcourt and Maria De Grasse. Harcourt 
Started, and turned deadly pale; but recovered him- 
self almost instantly, 

“OAllan!” gasped Gertrude, putting out her hand, 
and speaking involuntarily. 

Harcourt gave her acool stare, then, bowing haugh- 
tily, drew his companion’s arm closer within his own, 
and swept on. 

“An old schoolmate of mine,” they heard him say. 
And Miss De Grasse replied: 

** How presuming these low people are!” 

*O Gerty, if I only had the right to protect you 
against that man’s insults!’ Robert said, passionate- 
ly, shutting his tecim hard together as he spoke. 
‘But, Robert, dear Robert, Z love this man! Pity 
me, 1 am so weak. I know he is not worthy of my 
love; 1 know that he scorns me; but, God help me, I 
love him still!” 

He called a carriage, and, putting her in, got in 
beside her, forgetting the pain in his own heart, in 
his pity for her. She lay back, leaning her head on 
his shoulder like a tired child. 

** Do not quite despise me, Robert; you are all the 
friend I have, besides father, and I dare not tell him 
—he would never forgive him.” Then, after a pause, 
* Robert, I am so glad you are to be a minister! It 
is the only calling worthy of you. You will win the 
love, and veneration, and favor of all.” 

“Tf so I win souls to Christ, Gerty, it is all I desire, 
Life seems so short to tell the great wonders of re- 
deeming love. I shall be closely wedded to my voca- 
tion. I almost wish,jur Protestant form of religion, 
like the Catholic, denied its priests the marriage 
rite.” 

“There is but one reason why I would not wish 
you to marry, Robert. Very few women in the world 
are good enough for you.” 

“1 know of one,” he said, sadly. 

“No, Robert; you are mistaken. Your nobleness 
and unselfishness would only shame my selfish folly. 
Only the infinite pity of Christ could bear with my 
weakness. But Iam going to try to be worthy ot 
your friendship, at least, and so we will not talk any 
more of my affairs. Tell me about yourself, Robert, 
and Nellie; where is she—the sweet, suffering little 
saint?” 

‘Nellie is at Auburn; and, O Gerty, I have good 
news to tell you of her! You know my friend, Douc- 
tor Mordaunt, had given us hopes that an operation 
might be performed, which would be very beneficial 
to her. Other surgeons concurred in his opinion, and 
in September, the dear, patient child submitted to 
the experiment. It was very painful; but Nellie bore 
it heroically, and the result exceeds our most sanguine 
expectations. Itis scarcely three months, and she . 
already has walked across the room without her 
crutches, and with onlya slight halt in her step. 
But, best of all, she is entirely free from pain; and I 
think you would hardly know her, she has grown so 
plump and rosy. But there is a little secret, which I 
suspect has something to do with that. Charley 
Mordaunt, it seems, h2d never forgotten the little 
patient sufferer he used to see when he came to our 
house, when we were classmates. The interest was 
renewed, after we went to Auburn, and Charley told 
me, the other day, that all he was waiting for, was tor 
me to perform the ceremony.” 

“Dear Nellie! Iam so glad!” with a little burst 
of sympathetic tears. ‘Now tell me of yourself, 
Robert.” 

*“T have very little to tell of myself. I have been 
studying with a clergyman in this city, since I left 
the Cove. There is a vacant pastorate in Auburn, 
and a warm-hearted and generous people who are 
willing to bear with my weakness and inexperience, 
and help me build up the Master’s kingdom there. I 
shall have my hume with Doctor Mordaunt and Nel- 
lie; and, though my life will be very different from 
what I once thought it would be, still I hope it will 
not be altogether fruitless.” 

When Gertrude Hope went home, she was only a 
little paler and more silent, and staid more indoors 
with her father, devoting herself with renewed zeal 
to the readings and studies she had so much neglect- 
ed for the last year. She said nothing of her visit to 
New York, and her father forbore to question her; 
but he came out of himself more, exerting himself to 
please and interest her, and was more thoughtful, 
and tender, and companionable, than he had ever 
been before, since her mother’s death. And once, he 
denied himself enough—seeing the look of pain in 
her face—to forbear hailing Captain Rollins, who had 
just arrived with a cargo of salt from * York.” 

Early in the spring, Uncle Hugh Harcourt came 
on, and took his brother’s wiiow back to Washington 
withhim. He said nothing of Allan to any one, and 
only stopped for aday, The last link that boud 
Allan to Drury’s Cove was now broken; and only for 
the rumors brought by the captain and crew of the 
“Lively Sally,” they would not have known of his 
existence. But the rumors they brought were of a 
very painful character. Indeed, had it not been for 
the influence of Uncle Hugh, he would not have re- 
tained his situation another year. Twelve hundred 
dollars was altogether inadequate to support the 
style of living he maintained. He had many small 
debts, which he had calculated on bis increase of sal- 
ary to liquidate; but, to his infinite chagrin, it was 
not increased—though perhaps he never knew how 
near he came to losing it altogether. He began to 
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an heiress; for he was so proud that he was continu- 
ally running into unnecessary prodigalities, to hide 
his poverty. He was as much infatuated as ever with 
his beautiful fiancce—for they were attianced—but he 
had, nevertheless, begun to lay plans for the disposi- 
tion of her money, when he got hold of it! 

Again it was the night before Christmas; but no 
holiday preparations were making at the humble 
home of Ambrose Hope. They sat, as they had sat 
one year ago, in the little front room. The cheerful 
wood fire burned as brightly, the andirons were as 
carefully polished, and the muslin curtains were still 
as spotlessly white; but the face of the young girl, 
looking dreamily into the glowing coals, looked very 
unlike the eager, flushed face that peered out into 
the gloom and darkness of a December night, one 
little year ago. This face was a grave one, for one so 
young; but it was, nevertheless, a strong, earnest 
face. Thero was a quiet strength about it, as of one 
who had struggled, and conquered. There were faint 
lines of suffering about the mouth, but the broad, 
smooth brow, and the calm, untroubled eyes, told of 
a present content. Suddenly there came a sharp rap. 
Gertrude sprang to her feet. She had been thinking, 
and the flush that stained her pale face told that ber 
thoughtS had been of the past. Her father went to 
the door. 

“‘ Have I the honor of addressing Ambrose Hope?” 
inquired a tall, stoutish sort of a man, in a heavy, 
pilot-cloth coat, buttoned so closely about his face 
that all that was visible was a pair of piercing black 
eyes, and an enormous bird-of-prey nose. 

‘IT am Ambrose Hope, sir.” 

. “ Then I have business with you.” 

Mr. Hope held the door open, for him to enter; 
then, closing the door after him, came forward to 
the hearth, where the stranger already stood, shak- 
ing the fine particles of snow from his coat. As Mr. 
Hope came up, ie unbuttoned his coat, throwing it 
back from his face. 

“My God! Richard Falkland, am I dreamiug?” 
exclaimed Mr. Hope, excitedly, catching him by the 
shoulder, and turning him sharply round. ‘ 

“Dreaming? I hope not, Ambrose,” grasping his 
hand with a vice-like grip. ‘“‘ I hope you are particu- 
larly wide awake, for I havea great deal to tell you.” 

“Father?” gasped Hope, still holding fast to his 
hand. 

“ Dead, these two years.” 

“And Anthony?” 

“Anthony died the fifteenth of last month.” 

“ His wife and chil—” 

“Hoe had no children,” interrupted Falkland; 
‘‘and he has been a widower this five years.” 

“What! all dead?” in a pitiful voice. This throe- 
fuld bereavement seemed so sudden and terrible. As 
long as he thought them living, he ‘was content, 
though he neither saw nor heard from them. But 
dead! that was dreadful. Perhaps he had, half un- 
consciously, cherished a vague hope that some time 
he might gaze once more on the white cliffs of old 
England, and look once more in the faces of his kin- 
dred, “All dead,” he repeated, in a dazed sort of a 
way, “and I am left alone.” 

Falkland glanced at Gertrude. 

“ Heaven forgive me!” he murmured, stepping over 
to the side of his daughter, and passing bis arm affec- 
tionately about her. ‘No, Dick, thank God, I am 
not alone. This is my dear little girl—my daughter 
Gertrude.” 

Falkland greeted her warmly, and wondered in his 
heart, ‘‘how such a perfect, self-possessed, lady-like 
young woman ever grew upin this out-of-the-way, 
poverty-stricken hole.” 

They had much to say, and the Christmas greetings 
were exchanged long before they separated for the 
night. Richard Falkland had been the especial ch um 
and chosen confidant of Ambrose hope in his boy- 
hood, and his classmate in riper years. His was the 
last hand he had clagped, when he left the docks at 
Liverpool; for Dick had come down especially to see 
him off. For a while, a regular correspondence was 
maintained; but the increasing press of business on 
Falkland’s side—he was an attorney—and the absorb- 
ed, hermit life of Ambruse Hope, at length closed it 
entirely. Probably very few friendships have sufli- 
cient vitality to support a twenty-years’ correspon- 
dence. 

“Yes, Gerty,” Mr. Hope said, as he kissed her 
cheek, now crimson with excitement, “ for your sake, 
Iam willing to go from here. The change in our 
circumstances demands it, I suppose; but 1 shall never 
give up the ol place. Your mother died here, Gerty! 
It is a sacred place to me.” 

Great was the wonder and excitement at the Cove, 
on Christmas morning, when it became noised abroad 
that Ambrose Hope was the heir to five hundred 
thousand pounds. Careful housewives forgot the 
seasoning for their turkeys and plum-puddings, and 
some even forgot to eat them! Small farmers, and 
smaller fishermen, who prided themselves on their 
full-blooded Americanism, and sneered at “that 

Englishman,” went into close calculations as to how 
many removes they were from an English peerage. 

But there is never a sweet without its bitter, and 
close upon this good fortune came the startling news 
of the arrest and conviction of Allan Harcourt, for a 
bold and heavy forgery. He had not only used the 
name of his uncle, but Collector Hervey’s, Thurston’s, 
and the Honorable Mr. Gladden’s. Gerty’s calmness 
gave way before this shattering of her idol, and, wo- 
man-like, a feeling of pity sprang up in her breast 

for him. She had been prepared to hear of his pros- 
perity—even of his marriage with her beautiful rival; 
but she was not prepared to hear of him friendless, 


love awoke; especially when she heard, a few wecks ! 
later, that Miss De Grasse had cast bim off with scorn 
and contempt, and married young Gladden. Re- 
membering his intense pride, she remembered also 
what must be his intense suffering. A burning, over- 
whelming desire took possession of her to go to him 
in prison. He was in Auburn; she wondered if Rob- 
ert would visit him. And with this thought, came 
up in sharp contrast the career of the two men who 
had loved her. And yet, despite her reason and her 
judgment, she still loved Allan Harcourt! 

Quite early in the spring, she heard that he was ill, 
and a few weeks later, that he was not expected to 
live. Her decision was made at once, and, much 
against her father’s wishes, she prepared to leave her 
beautiful home—they had bought a lovely little villa 
on the Hudson, where Mr. Hope had a new field for 
exploration—tor the despised prison. 

She fuund him very weak, and, the physician said, 
sinking rapidly. The interview was painfully affect- 
ing, and the tender-hearted nurse who attended him, 
went and stood in the corridor and wept. ‘She could 
not bear it,” she said. Ailan’s old pride was com- 
pletely humbled. He was very penitent, begging 
pitifully for forgiveness from her whom he had 
wronged so deeply. 

* Robert had been to see him,” he said. ‘ Robert 
was so goud! Perhaps if he had never gone to New 
York, he might have been more like him. He never 
could have lived through those first terrible weeks, if 
it had not been for Robert. He had met him at the 
prison door—had met him with kisses and tears, as 
one would an own brother; and later, when he was 
calmer, had led him to that other Friend, who is very 
pitiful, and of tender mercy. And if ever, by the 
blessing of God, he was saved, it would be through 
the intercession of Robert Audley.” 

After she went back to her hotel, Gertrude Hope 
‘thought it all over. She knew he could not live but 
a few weeks, at best; she could never go home, and 
leave him there to die, alone. There was but one way 
in which she could stay and care fur him as she de- 
sired to do. She knew her father would not approve, 
she doubted if he would permit it at all, if be knew. 
She determined that she would take the step before 
he could forbid it. 

Full of this new resolve, she entered the prison in 
the morning. She started, and for the first time felt 
herself growing faint, as she encountered Robert 
Audley in the passage. . 

‘I knew you were here, Gerty,” he said, kindly. 
* T was not surprised—it was like you to come; and 
you were right, I think, in coming. You area true, 
faithful woman, Gertrude Mope — faithful unto 
death,” he said, solemnly. 

“That is my desire, Robert,” she said; and then 
quietly and calmly acquainted him with her deter- 
mination. 

He was hardly prepared for that. Had she consid- 
ered well? She had, she said; and then persuaded 
him to return with her, and acquaint Allan with her 
resolve. 

He consented; but it was the hardest thing he had 
ever done. It was cruel and selfish of her to ask it, 
and long afterwards she saw it so, but now she forgot 
that he was suffering, in her own sorrow. 

Allan made a feeble remonstrance against the 
“ sacrifice ;” but Gerty said, ‘ It is no sacritice, if you 
only love me, Allan.” And so he yielded, for the 
prospect looked very comforting to the heart-stricken, 
lonely man; for the blow had nearly crazed his moth- 
er, and she was utterly unable to come to him. 

A few days after, there was a strange bridal in that 
gloomy cell, and the voice of the young clergyman 
trembled strangely, as he repeated, ‘* To love, and to 
cherish, till death do us part.” 

That night, the young minister, who was always 
ready to comfort others, who had ever some word of 
divine consolation for all sorrow, and all suffering, 
threw himself prone upon the ground, and wept and 
prayed in agony of spirit. And God heard him; and 
strength, and a divine spirit of submission was vouch- 
safed to him; and, as of old, by the lonely waters of 
Drury’s Cove, His spirit descended and rested upon 
him, and a greater than Moses or Elias came down 
and comforted him. 

For a few days Allan brightened up. He seemed 
to gather strength from the brave spirit of his girl- 
wife. But it was only temporary, and ten days only 
intervened between the bridal and the tomb. Nut 
until the day before his death, did he know of the 
changed fortune of Gertrude. He lay very still a few 
moments, keeping his eyes closed to keep back the 
tears. Then, in a broken voice: 

“‘Gerty, darling, [am glad I am going todie. I 
could not live, with this constant remembrance of 
my baseness, and your truth. J can only lean on the 
tender and infinite pity of Christ. He will never cast 
out nor forsake. ‘ Though thy sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be white as wool,’” he murmured, softly, as if 
to himself. 

He lay back awhile, as in thought, his thin face 
pressed against her hand; then he said, very gently: 

“7 have been thinking of something, dear. I have 
a request to make; will you promise to grant it?” 

“1 willdo anything you ask me to, that I can do, 
Allan.” 

Tt will shock you now, I know, Gerty ; but by-and- 
by it will seem different to you; and when Robert 
Audley asks you to be his wife—as he some day will 
—remember that J asked it of you, and, if you can, 
Gerty, reward his long-suffering, faithful love. I 
could not have said this once; but things look differ- 
ent tome now. You were always two good for me, 
Gerty. Robert is more worthy of you than I ever 





disgraced, and in prison. All her old smouldering 


could have been. O Gerty, Gerty, my better angel! 





God grant you may be happy yet, in spite of the sad 
blight | have cast over your young life.” 

Her arms wero about his neck, aud her wet face 
lay against his, as she whispered, faintly: 

‘*T will remember, Allan; but O, I cannot think of 
it now! It seems like sacrilege.” 

“T know, darling; but it is the only purely unself- 
ish thing I ever asked of you.” Then, after a littic 
pause, “ You will see mother, Gerty—poor, fond, 
weak mother? God pity her! I will not upbraid 
her; but if she had been different, I might have been 
a better man.” 

It was very displeasing to Ambrose Hope, when he 
heard what his daughter had done; but death is a 
great softener, and he forgave Allan dead, as he 
would not Allan living. Still he thought it a very 
foolish thing in her to do, and with some of the old 
Hope pride, he steadily refused to recognize her by 
her husband’s name. She was still Gertrude Hope 
to him; and until she bore an untainted name, it 
should remain so, he said. 

They lived very quietly and happily togetherpur- 
suing very much the old rounds of employment, save 
that Gerty no longer wrought in the kitchen, and her 
father had a careful and practical farmer to cultivate 
the score of thrifty acres he now possessed. 

Robert Audley came out to see them occasionally; 
but so absorbed and devoted was he in his calling, 
that Gerty thought, with a little pang of regret, that 
he had entirely forgotten his old love for her. She 
remembered what he had once said in regard to min- 
isters marrying, and did not find the thought at all 
comforting. Of course she had no thought of ever 
marrying him—O no, not if he asked her a score ot 
times—but then—ah, wel!! she hardly knew what; 
but she got in the way ot thinking a great deal about 
it, and because she did, she could not feel the old 
ease and freedom in his society she used to. And 
then she kept bearing glowing reports of his wonder- 
ful eloquence, aud the high favor in which he was 
held by his society. She began to be rather afraid of 
this talented man, whose name was spoken with so 
much respect, and whose eloquent words were quoted, 
aud whose presence was sought, by the best and most 
learned men of the times. She began by venerating 
him, and ended by loving him! She chided herself 
for her unfaithfulness to the memory of Allan; an: 
then, remembering his dying request, blushed as she 
thought how unlikely and impossible a thing it was 
that it could ever be fulfilled. Her old calmness and 
self-possession utterly left her, and she grew shy and 
nervous, and so completely unlike herself, that her 
father became alarmed about her, and spoke to Rob- 
ert about it. 

“IT hardly know what to make of Gerty,” he said. 
*‘T used to think her so even-tempered and strong- 
minded; but latterly she is as fitful and nervous as 
she can be. Haven’t you noticed it, Robert?” 

Robert had; and a painful thought got possession 
of him, that it was in some way owing to his pres- 
ence. He resolved to seek her, and tell her that if 
his visits were the cause of her unhappiness, he 
would, hard as it would be, discontinue them alto- 
gether. Full of this resolve, he sought her out, open- 
ing the case very abruptly, by saying: 

“ Gertrude, you called me your friend, once; how 
have I forfeited your esteem, that you avoid me so, 
and seem so evidently distressed and annoyed by my 
presence?” 

“TI avoid you, Robert? —Mr. Audley, I mean,” her 
face suddenly crimsoning. 

“ Please call me Robert; we were friends, once. O 
Gertrude, what is the meaning of this estrangement? 
If my presence is so utterly unbearable to you, [ will 
go away, and never look upon your face again, though 
God only knows how hard it will be! Tell me frank- 
ly, Gerty; I can bear the sacrifice, if it will make 
you happier.” 

She had corered her face with her hands, and 
was sobbing bitterly. He went over to where she sat. 

“ Dont, Gerty,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ You need not 
answer; I will go at once,” turning and walking to- 
wards the door. 

“O Robert!” she called out, a sharp pain in her 
voice. 

He came back instantly. 

“Do not go, Robert,” she said; ‘I cannot spare 
you!” 

** You do not love me, Gertrude?” 

“1 am very much afraid I do, Robert; and, what is 
more, that I shall have to tell you of it—you blind 
fellow!” 

He held her to his heart a moment, then said, 
solemnly: 

“Even as I love you, Gertrude?” 

* Even as you love me, Robert.” 

Ambrose Hope was 80 overjoyed at the turn affairs 
had taken, that he forgot to look in the “ Old Red 
Sandstone” for a week; anda collection of rare plants 
he had just gathered, were found on the lawn by the 
gardener, who ignominiously consigned them to the 

piggery; but the inmates, not being of a botanical 
turn of mind, and rather plebeian in their tastes, 
withal, turned up their noses in disgust, and walked 
away toa pile of very common plantain. And even 
when Captain Jack Rollins ran in on his return from 
a trip to New York, he forgot to ask ‘him a single 
question, which unusual proceeding so completely 
nonplussed the gallant skipper of the ‘ Lively Sal- 
ly,” that he could only sit and stare in blank amaze- 
ment, crossing first one leg, and then the other, and 
twisting his hat-band industriously, in the perplexity 
of his embarrassment. 

‘‘He’s mightily stuck up,” was his report, on his 
return to the Cove. ‘‘He never so much as asked 





arter one on ye.” 


And the indignant Cove-ites immediately declared 
that “they hoped to goodness they never should 
have a fortune full to them, if it was goin’ to set ’em 
up above their neighbors.” 

At first, Doctor Mordaunt, who was very precise in 

his ideas, was not at ail pleased at the thought of 
Robert—of whom he was very proud—marrying this 
girl, who had married a prison convict; for, from the 
peculiarity of the case, her name had obtained too 
much notoriety to suit his fastidious taste. But he 
was speedily converted, when he became acquainted 
with her; and was only too proud to introduce “ my 
Sister Gertrude” to his most exclusive and cultured 
triends, confident that in gracefulness, dignity, and 
perfect culture, she was more than the peer of the 
proudest of them. 
The parish were delighted with their minister’s 
wite—all but a few young ladies, who were slightly 
disappointed—and Robert Audley fails to see so much 
attractiveness in the enforced celibacy of priests, as 
formerly. But then, Love is proverbially blind! 
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ENGLISH SOLDIERS. 

A French ofticer, who has recently visited England, 
and taken a look at the “ red-coats,” speaks of them 
as follows: 

“The soldiers and non-commissioned officers in the 
cavalry are well dressed, but the iniantry are not. 
They still wear the long trousers, which have been 
abolished in the ranks of nearly every European in- 
fantry. And yet, curious enough, the English volun- 
teer corps wear short trousers (called knickerbockers), 
which, with their leather leggings, is the best march- 
ing dress I have seen. It is better than what is now 
worn in our infantry, for it is not so heavy, and is 
much easier to put on. 

‘In France, we have an idea that in the English 
army the soldiers are tyrannized over by their offi- 
cers. This is a great mistake. It is true that one 
seldom, if ever—I should perhaps say never—sees an 
English officer talking with a soldier or non-commis- 
sioned officer, as is often the case in our army. The 
eustoms and rules of their service forbid it, and in 
their ranks there are seldom to be found private sol- 
diers of the same social standing in civil life as them- 
selves. This is not the case with us. I have known 
many instances where one brother would be a lieu- 
tenant or a captain, and the other a private, or cor- 
poral, or sergeant, in the same corps. In England 
this would never be. But still there is a very great 
deal of good feeling, and even of liking, between the 
different ranks; and the officers spend freely, from 
their own pockets, considerable sums for the amuse- 
ments of the men. 

“There is one thing which I greatly admire in the 
English army, and that is the readiness with which 
their troops embark fur long years of colonial service. 
Our men would go singing to an attack at which two- 
thirds of their number must in all probability be 
swept away by the enemy’s cannon; but they never 
would go for ten or twelve years to India, the Cape of 
Good Hope, or New Zealand, as the English sollier 
does, without a murmur. The regiment of hussars, 
which I saw the Prince of Wales review at Colches- 
ter, had among its officers several men of large for- 
tune, and yet, though they might have exchanged 
into other corps remaining at home, they were all 
about to embark in a body for India, where, as I was 


French regiment would have done this gladly, if 
there had been any prospect of active service, or pro- 
motion, or glory, but they would never have done it 
merely from a stern sense of duty. This is but an- 
other instance serving to show what a verv fine army 
might be made of British troops, if a few wholesome 
changes were introduced into their system.” 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 


Two years ago, the writer of this article attended a 
picnic, where the children were ranged round tables, 
and waited upon by kind ladies, who furnished them 
with an abundance of good things. All seemed bap- 
py and contented, except one little boy, who, sad and 
silent, stood apart from the rest. He had been for- 
gotten, I thought, and drew the attention of the lady 
nearest me to the child. 

“There is a little boy who looks wistfully at the 
cakes and pies, but he seems to be eating nothing.” 

“ Why, do you not know that he cannot eat?” the 
lady asked, in evident surprise; and then told me his 
sad story. Here it is: 

Two boys were playing together in the back yard 
ot the dwelling where one of them lived. They had 
everything to make their lives pleasant—friends, for- 
tunes and health, and no future was brighter than 
theirs. As they ran through the yard, one of them 
stopped a moment before a vat of dark, clear liquid, 
and asked his playmate what it was. 

‘*T know; taste it,” was the reply. 

“Ts it good?” 

“Yes, real good; taste it.”” 

The little fellow put his mouth down, and took one 
swallow of the liquid. It was strong lye, and shrank 
the membranes of his threat, and destroyed his pal- 
ate, and from that day to this, he has never eaten 
solid fuod. Bread, broth, or sugar and water, is all 
the nourishment his feeble life receives. 

The story is true. It was a cruel joke, and the boy 
who perpetrated it will bitterly repent it, for it will 
yet probably cost a human life. 





A one-legged gentleman became very much excited 
the other day at a political discussion. He got hop- 
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ENGLISH PRISON LIFE. 





Our old friend, the Prison Matron, bas appeared 
before us again, with another book expressive of 
prison life, and sad enough is the company to which 
she introduces us. Some of the women whose por- 
traits she gives are more like brute animals than hu- 
man beings; and some have a strange perversity of 
intellect by which their vices seem to gain in power 
and subtlety, while their virtues are left all the weak- 
er by the diversion of intelligence. There was Ce- 
cilia Costello, a young slim woman of tall stature, 
with a broad face seamed and scarred by small-pox, 
who spent most of her prison life in ‘ palling-in,” 
that oddest of all the odd manifestations of human 
affection. This “ palling-in,” or choosing a female 
“pal” or friend—by sight—is one of the main didicul- 
ties with which the matron has to contend, and is 
peculiar to female prisoners; it is a thing unknown 
among male convicts. ‘* When a woman first enters 
on her prison lite, she looks round for her ‘pal’ as 
a matter of course, singles her out, and by signs, 
nods, and messages passed from mouth to mouth, 
intimates her wish to be constituted a‘pal’in her 
affections. And for this ‘ pal’ she suffers, will go back 
a stage in advancement, and to a ward where the 
privileges are less, for the sake of a look at her, ora 
smile or whisper from her—while the fit lasts and 
woman’s constancy endures.” 

Well, Cecilia Costello was the spirit of ‘* palling-in” 
personified. She was always “ palling-in,” and al- 
ways scheming how to take away the “ pals” of other 
women, and how to set friends by the ears. One of 
the vainest of her sex, and one of the most loqua- 
cious—talk she would, in or out of association; in her 
own cell she would talk to herself, while admiring 
the color and shape of her hands, the size of her foot, 
and the style and action of her walk. ‘ Outside” 
men had quarrelled and fought for her. It was her 
“style” that caught them, she would say—the way 
she had with her; though, barring the small-pox, 
she was as handsome a girl now as could be seen in a 
day’s walk. She knew more slang than any one else, 
and was as proud of this acquirement as the deepest- 
dyed blue of her Greek and Hebrew. She had been 
@ market-girl, selling violets and cresses in the street 
since she was a child; she was well-known at the po- 
lice-courts; an old hand at petty larceny, and habit- 
uated to prison life in all its varieties; and she was a 
philosopher; and took things easily—the rough with 
the smooth, as it chanced to come, making herself 
as happy in her circumstances as was possible. But, 

* philosophic or ill tempered—for she had her tempers, 
when it suited her, for all her demure behaviour—she 
never forewent a chance of making mischief on the 
all-important subject of “ palling-in,” and changed 
her friends as often as there were days in the year. 
When she was told once that some women had been 
quarrelling about her again, she was quite surprised, 
and innocently distressed. “I don’t know much 
about em, miss,” she said. ‘ Wot they all wants to 
be nuts on me for I can’t make out; it’s quite a 
trouble to me, and I frets about it sometimes.” 
“T’ve done nothink,” she said again, when there 
had been a disturbance in consequence of her having 
inveigled away another woman’s “pal,” and a 
“ breaking out” and the “ dark” had been the result. 
“T’ve done nothink. I can’t help the poor thing’s 
breaking out. I never axed her, and I s’pose it aint 
the rules to make me answerable for other people’s 
goings on. I only want to be kep to myself, and to 
be allowed to keep quiet.” 

A very difterent person from this restless, vain, in- 
triguing street girl, clever, and not devoid of humor 
and invention, was the child-murderess, Jane Wey- 
nuuoth, the Cornish girl, who, at sixteen years of 
age, drowned her neighbor’s cbild—the mother hav- 
ing absconded, leaving the little one on Jane’s hands, 
and at her charges. Found guilty of willful murder, 
and condemned to be hanged, the capital senterce 
was commuted to one of imprisonment for life; and 
Jano entered on her long term “a woman or girl 
with but little knowledge of right from wrong, not 
impressed in any degree by the weight of her sen- 
tence—a dogged, resisting, vindictive being,” with a 
face sufficiently expressive of her crime, ‘‘ wholly 
brutalized, sinister, and lowering, with the low, over- 
hanging felon brow peculiar to women of this class.” 
A desperate woman before the beginning of her pris- 
on life, she was a desperate woman afterwards; wild 
and blasphemous in her conduct and her speech, re- 
sisting authority and advice alike, passing from the 
solitary to the dark. and from the dark to the solita- 
ry, and inclined to die rather than to give in. She 
never allowed that she had willfully killed the child. 
“IT set him down on the bank to play by hisself while 
I went away,” she would say when speaking of her 
misfortune. ‘*I thought I would like a dance to a 
man playing music in the streets, and while I and a 
lot of us were dancing, the little beggar tumbled in. 
It wasn’t my fault, cos it wasn’t my doings; and I’ve 
no business to be here.” . 

As she had been badly treated in her conviction, 
she thought, she was determined to “ have it out” of 
all the prison people; and, accordingly, she led them 
a life of turmoiland anxiety, and was no sooner out 
of one difficulty than she was in another. She, too, 
“ palled-in” like the rest; and one day there was a 
territic scene in consequence of asudden fit of jeal- 
ousy, when a woman tuld her that Tarrant, her then 
friend, had thrown her over for a new pal; “ she says 
you aint her sort.” 

Weynuuoth asked no more. She rose, shook her- 
self like a dog, and dashed down the staircase to the 
ward where poor Tarrant was confined, pounced 


ee 





could. ‘Then a commotion in the prison ward, the 
matrons mustering their flocks of black sheep, and 
locking them in to prevent further mischief; others 
rushing to the rescue of Tarrant, fighting and swear- 
ing her hardest beneath her injuries; the men rang 
for, and Weynuuoth, finally a prisoner, fighting to 
the last with her captors; and making the walls ring 
with her oaths as she was borne off to ‘solitary.’ ” 
She wound up her service in Brixton by a summary 
attact on the deputy-superintendent; for which 
offence all privileges were rescinded, and the fierce 
and obstinate woman went back to her first estate— 
the grim, solitary system, for which Millbank is dis- 
tinguished. At the end of ten years she was restored 
to society, no more thoughtful and repentant than 
when she left it. As she arrived, so sbe passed 
through the prison doors, with the same defiant, 
dogged spirit, the same brutalization of look and 
character, & mere wild animal in the form of a wo- 
man. ; 

Another “ life-woman”—convicted for arson—was 
Ink-bottle Smith, so called because of her invet- 
erate desire for ink. Not a desperate nor repulsive 
woman, this; on the contrary, she was a little sharp 
mortal, with a thin cunning face and a spare attenu- 
ated form; a brisk and bustling little woman, quick 
in all her movements; and neatness itself both in her 
person and in her cell; a restless busy little woman, 
the go-between of all the “ pals” needing that friend- 
ly office, handing “stiffs” about the prison with the 
utmost adroitness, and with a mania for writing. 
She would risk the loss of her badges for ink; she 
would have braved © the dark” for ink. Ink-bottle 
Suith, or Pen-and-ink Smith, as she was called, was 
seldom at a loss for her favorite fluid, or means 
whereby to hold it. She used to take her thimble 
to school, and bring it back, full of ink, concealed in 
her hair; making an inkstand of the crumb of her 
loaf and this thimble, which was sometimes discov- 
ered and confiscated, and sometimes not, else these 
volumes of “ stiffs,” which she was so fond of writing, 
could not have been composed. She would sacritice 
the water in her cell that she might have a little 
modicum of black fiuid at the bottom of her pint; 
and once she filled her mouth with ink, but was 
found out by the matron on duty, who, suspecting 
something wrong, stopped and scrutinized her, when 
a small black rivulet was seen to ooze from one cor- 
ner of her lips and meander down her chin. 

“Don’t make a report of this, miss,” urged Smith, 
afterwards. ‘I’ve suffered orfully, and nearly pi- 
soned myself. O!” she added, with a grin from ear 
to ear, ‘if you’d sent for the doctor, and he’d looked 
at my tongue, wouldn’t he have jumped!” 


THE WATER TORTURE IN JAPAN. 

Francis Mastrilli, an Italian missionary and disci- 
ple of the great Xavier, underwent a series of 
tortures in Japan, during the persecutions against 
the Christians, which fill the mind with horror, 
while they excite our attention with admiration at 
the courage and heroic endurance of the noble Ital- 
ian. He was born at Naples, September 4th, 1603, 
his father Jerome Mastrilli, Marquis de San Marzano 
and Duke of Monte Santo, being one of the highest 
nobles in the kingdom, and his mother a Caraccioli. 
Amid a terrible persecution, he landed in disguise 
in Japan with the intention of obtaining an audience 
from the Tycoon, and endeavoring to influence him 
to adopt milder measures towards the Christians in 
his dominions, disabusing him of the idea that all 
‘Christians were subjects of the Spanish king. He 
was, however, at once arrested and put to the tor- 
ture. The first was that of water; he was raised up 
in the air by the feet, his legs drawn apart, and then 
dropped repeatedly into a vat of water. This de- 
prived him of breath, forced a quantity of water into 
his throat, and compelled him at once to disgorge it 
with intense pain. 
But this was not enough. The torture by water 
had other stages, never, perhaps, equalled in the ter- 
tible annals of human cruelty. Pieces of wood were 
laid like a ladder on the ground, and on these he was 
stretched and bound tightly, only his right hand be- 
ing left at libeity. He was told that if Le wished to 
speak he need only place his hand on his breast. His 
head then was slightly raised, and while in this pos- 
ture a funnel was placed in his mouth entering his 
throat, and water poured down in quantities. A 
board was then placed on his body and two men 
jumped upon it, forcing the water, mingled with 
blood, from his mouth, nostrils, and ears. The terri- 
ble shock to his system was more than human nature 
could bear. The noble Italian became so faint that 
his torturers, fearing that he might expire under 
their inflictions, carried him back to prison to enable 
him to rally his energies. 
But his strength recovered only to meet new forms 
of torture. Red hot metal plates were applied to his 
body; he was subjected to the torture of the pit. All 
this failing to shake his courage, he was at last be- 
headed. Five other missionaries, arrested in 1643, 
were, during several months, subjected almost 
every other day to this same terrible ordeal of water. 
Before such tortures and such persecutions missiona- 
ries at last yielded, and from the time of Gidotti, an 
Italian who landed there in 1709, the words of Gospel 
truth ceased to be proclaimed in the islands of Jap- 
an, till the United States, breaking the exclusiveness 
that had been established, \:augurated a happier era. 
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“Pa, will you answer me a question?” 

ly, my boy.” ‘ Well, pa, is the world round?” 
‘Yes, of course.” ‘ Well, then, pa, if the world is 


“* Certain- 





upon her with the intention of murdering her, if she 





round, how can it come to an end?” 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOSEPH. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 
I can but choose at last for good or ill; 
_ Will you not come and help me, 
Joseph? 


As drowning men 

Call through the storm and blackness of the night, 
For help! help! help! 

Even while the cruel waters 

Close above their heads, 

So call L to thee, 

Joseph! 


I have need—such need of thy strong heart; 
For breakers are about me, and the chill 

Of mortal Weakness s upon my soul: 

T dare not throw my truer self 

Against the pride, and vanity, and fierce ambition, 
Which the years have builded up 

About my woman's heart, 

Lest the balance should decide, 

Even though it were by half a feather’s weight, 
Against me. So much at stake 

In the solemn darkness of this trial hour! 

Can you not come, 

Joseph ? 


O, to drop out forever from this whirling life! 
O, to go backward through the shadowy train 
Of those my svul has leaned on 
And obeyed— 
Forgetting as Ll walked, 
Until, with heart as fresh and trusting 
As it was when, long ago, 
I turned ft outward towards the world, 
I came again before my mother's face. 
Alas! for those who sigh “ Return!"’ 
Time's dialect is * On!’ forevermore. 
Must I, then, 
Cress another Rubicon of Fate, 
And go, with smiling eyes, 
To meet the hands 
That are outstretched to greet me ? 
Come to my rescue, 
Joseph! 


You were wont to listen to my ery: 
What though a few cold words 
Ilave crept between our hearts? 
Shall that crush out the love 

And tenderness of years, 

When I—I, whose pride is high as heaven, 
And as slow to yield— 

Stoop down and sue for pardon, 
And for help ? 

In pity heed me, 

Joseph! 


Stay not to weigh the question; 
Allis lost without you. 

Can a woman stand alone, 
When eyes that love her—O ny God !— 
Are saying, ‘*‘ Come ?”* 

Can she strike hands away 
That would uplift her over all 
Earth's dreary passes ? 

You see what lies before: 

Let nothing stay your steps. 
Come quick, and save me, 
Joseph! 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


Chronicles of the old Tenement-House. 
MISS PEPPER. 








BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON, 


Ir was a large tenement-house we lived in—you’ve 
seen such, crowded from cellar togarret. It stovd at 
the end of a very narrow and uneven street, leaning 
a little, as if tired and tottering with extreme old 
age. Like us, it had possessed, once, youth and bean- 
ty. Again and again, a gala-dress, in the guise of 
sweet new paint, had been put on; many a time it 
had rejoiced in the advent of babes—been crowned 
with marriage-wreaths— been decked in the banners 
of joy and mirth. 

The front door was panelled and carved, and over 
its entrance was a quaint device, which we children 
puzzled ourselves over, and yet could never make 
out, save that there was a lion there, and something 
likea shield. The whole exterior had a grim, forbid- 
ding aspect. But it had thus far been respectable— 
though its title to an aristocratic residence had long 
been musty. It was said a governor bad lived there, 
once; and that the front door had rejoiced in great 
stone steps, guarded by two lions, or two grim dogs— 
Lam not quite certain which. There wealth had 
held revels, where now the bare stairs—they were 
very clean, though—echoed to the heavy heel of the 
working-man, or the hurried, anxious tread of the 
poor woman, who went out to work, or brought home 
work, fora living. Every beam of that old house, I 
dare say, had vibrated to the pulse of reckless mirth. 
Now the mansion was like some poor, decrepid old 
man, bent, and blear-eyed, and tottering. Every 
room was inhabited. Various signs were put up at 
the windews. Shoemaking, dressmaking, painting, 
plumbing—all kinds of cccupations, were carried on 
harmoniously in that old house. 

We were a little community—nearly all acquainted 
—ready to do a good deed for others—ready to re- 
joice or to mourn, as the tides of feeling, of suffering 
or misfortune, that surged over the place, carried our 
thoughts or sympathies. I sometimes think the poor 
acquire a great many Christian graces, in the midst 
of all their temptations and misfortunes. If the 
‘*third back up stairs”? is sick, everybody knows it, 





and wants at once to do something. If the shoe- 
maker has lost little Johnny, though the child was 
ailing, and went on crutches—there are agreat many 
tears shed for poor little Johnny, and rough men in- 
stinctively tread softly when they go by the door, left 
ajar, where the sickly child, so lately made an angel, 
lies in his coarse little cotton shroud—and where the 
grief is so sadly silent, one would hardly know that 
death had come. 

In our old house were two people in whom I was 
deeply interested. One of these was what persons 
who did not know her, called asharpold maid. Sharp 
she was—that is, sharp enough to keep beforehanded 
with the world; for she had a little money laid up in 
the bank, though she still worked as hard as ever. 
Dear Miss Pepper! How easily i can recall that sun- 
lighted room—the yellow floor, shining with cleanli- 
hess—the genial face and spare figure in the low 
wooden rocking-chair—the basket of slop-work—the 
clippings, so carefuiiy picked up! 

The other was a pale, over-worked young girl, who 
lived all by herself, making music on the most for- 
lorn, rickety old piano I ever keard or saw—making 
a living, too, supporting herself, and keeping her fa- 
ther, a confirmed lunatic, in comfort in a good hos- 
pital. She was a pretty girl; if she could have given 
herself time to sleep, and food enough, she would not 
have worn that thin, hungry, care-worn face, but 
would have been beautiful. An only brother had 
gone from home five years before, and she had kept 
up a correspondence till within three years, and now 
mourned for him as ‘ead. 

“Just as well, maybe,” said Miss Pepper, emphati- 
cally; “‘he was said to be very dissipated. But she 
loved him, poor thing!” 

I had taken my work in Miss Pepper’s room, one 
day, and had just begun comfortably sewing—for I, 
too, have long ago joined the army of laborers—it 
being my privilege, as a woman, to make as many 
coats, vests, and other articles of men’s wearing ap- 
parel, as I can crowd into the time between Sunday 
and Sunday—for as little compensation as those same 
men and brothers are willing to give. 

“I do believe there’s Anne May coming; it és she, 
upon my word!” And Miss Pepper was up from her 
seat, and down stairs, before I could look or speak. 

I gathered up the pieces that had fallen from her 
lap, and when Miss Pepper came back, I was sur- 
prised to see with her the thin, faded ghost of a wo- 
man she had picked up somewhere, and over whom 
the kind-hearted creature bustled a good deal. 

“O dear !”’—what a long, languid sigh it was—the 
voice so faint and weary !—‘“‘ how nice and clean you 
do look here,” said the shadow; and, as she turned 
her thin face away, I could see that she was wiping 
her eyes. 

‘Nice and clean—why, of course—it’s an old maid’s 
notion always to be nice and clean. Nowif I had 
that fine little fellow of yours, to crow, and turn 
things upside down, once in a while!” ‘ 

“Ah, poor little creature!” sighed the shadow; “I 

wish he had half so good a home. I think he grows , 
worse, Miss Pepper. He sits in a corner, looking so 
doleful and pitiful—it makes one’s heart ache.” 
“O, come, come—don’t be low-spirited, my dear. 
None o’ that, in my presence. Besides, I cam guess 
just what you need—you want a little drop of that 
nice green tea of mine, that I always give to sick 
folks—that’s what you need, I know.” 

‘* Yes—perhaps,” sighed the shadow, her pale face 
lighting a little. “I haven’t tasted tea in a great 
while—only water, you see. Poor little Bobby is sick 
of it.” 

‘* Poor little Bobby shall have some, for once, then, 
it I have to send him all I’ve got in the house,” said 
Miss Pepper, wiping a solitary tear from her eye. 
“Never mind, poor dear; Bobby will maybe git cured 
of his lameness, by-and-by—grow up, and work for 
you, like a young giant. Never despair; the hardest 
rubs must come to an end, some time. You mustn’t 
feel so down-hearted. And who knows but I may 
take it into my head to make Bobby my heir—if 
there’s anything to leave—eh?” 

A deep sigh, softened by a smile, was the response. 
“The life’s all taken out of her, poor soul, long 
ago,” muttered Miss Pepper, dolefully, looking just 
ready to cry, as, after a cup or two of tea, and a little 
cheering talk, Anne May took her departure. ‘‘ Dear, 
dear—wasn’t it good to see how she relished that cup 
o’ tea? wasn’t it beautiful? I declare, it done me 
good to watch her. And I packed up a few things a 
for the boy. Poor little soul—how he will relish 
them!” 

“She seems an unhappy woman,” I said. 
“Unhappy, dear heart! it’s because her spirits is 
entirely broke, and her health gone. Why, child, if 
you'll believe me, she was one of the handsomest 
girls I ever saw; and many’s the jub of tailoring I’ve 
carried home to her mother, who used always to get 
me when she wanted a new suit fur her two little — 
boys.” 

‘One would hardly think she had ever been hand- 
some,” I said. 

“To be sure not; she’s run down too far, entirely 
—and to think how she was brought up, poor child! 
Never knew a want, till she was fifteen. Then her 
father failed; her little brothers both died, and Anne 
and her mother moved out of their beautiful house— 
and the poor soul, her father, committed suicide. 
The wife was a tine lady, and nothing more. She 
couldn’t turn her hand to a stitch of work; so she 
just died by inches—and I think she was better off. 
Useless people are of mighty little account in this 
world, any how. Well, poor little Anne was left 





alone, destitute and helpless. She’d no relations in 
this country, and no means to take her to any other. 
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TRE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








I’d worked in her family, as I told you before, many 
a day; 80 I jest set about, to see what I coulddo. She 
was willin’ to work, poor soul, and I did what I’ve 
done for you—taught her to make vests and pants 
and shirts. 

“Dear heart—but she’d not the strong mind or 
good sense that you have, though she got along pret- 
ty well, to be sure, and fora time just cleared her- 
self. If she’d only kept with me, 1’ loved and cared 
for her as I would tor my own daughter; but she 
took it into her head to do a silly thing, and her sor- 
rows commenced—when she married, at eighteen. 

“T never liked the man, though he’d a handsome 
face of his own, and plenty of brass; but it came out 
in time that his habits was awful. She was warned, 
but some way seemed to be infatuated. People do, 
sometimes—I’ve remarked it. It aint love, because 
it aint calm nor subduing; it’s magnetism, or some- 
thing of that sort, I guess. So there was no use in 
talking—have him she would. 

“Ah, poor child! she went out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. She came to me one day, crying in an 
agony like. Dear, how she frightened me! Her hus- 
band had been on a drunken spree, and had treated 
her so badly that she was nearly out of her wits. 
Well, it did no good to say, ‘I told you 80,’ after the 
mischief was done; and so I just let the poor creature 
sob and moan for a little. I knew it would do her 
good. So, by-and-by, she told me. But that wasn’t 
the worst trial she had. It seemed that one of the 
clerks in the store where she still took work, had in- 
sulted her, and that he owed her money she needed. 
She told me how she had been persecuted, and had 
borne it in silence, for she dared not tell her husband. 

“*Badly as he treats me,’ she sobbed, ‘he’d be 
sure to kill him; for when he’s himself, he loves me 
as well as ever.’ 

* Poor child! When he’s himself—what a sound! 
To think men can change into brutes! 

**¢ What does this clerk do?’ says I. 

**¢ He follows me, and flatters me; sometimes he 
goes after me, when I carry my work home, and I 
don’t dare to say anything to any one but you.’ 

“«Then,’ says I, ‘I’ll go with you, and give hima 
dressing. Soldid. He never forgot it, I guess—the 
lying, false-hearted man!—though I could see re- 
venge in his eye. 

“ Well, he had it. One day, in the summer season, 
poor Anne took her work, and went into the country, 
to see some relation who had often asked her there. 
She was all run down, poor thing, with work and 
heart-ache. But she only meant to stay a day or 
two, so I expected her back. and hadn’t even asked 
her about the matter. All I knew, was that she had 
gone to a place called Fenhamville; but where that 
was, except that it was out in the country somewhere, 
I knew no more than the child unborn. Well, what 
do you think that wretch did? A week after, I was 
reading a borrowed paper, and this was what I saw: 


‘A BSCONDED.—Mrs. Anne May has absconded, 
with work valued at thirty to fitty dollars. We take 
this occasion to brand her publicly, as a thief.’ 


‘And then came the villain’s name—the very man 
who had sneered at me, when I called tosee him, and 
detend the poor girl. 

‘¢ My dear, for the first moment or two, I thought 
I should drop. I went to the place where Anne lived. 
The woman they boarded with said she didn’t believe 
they either of them meant to come back; so you see, 
my gentleman, her husband, had taken himself off, 
leaving debt behind him. Well, it had to go. I 
didn’t know what to think, only I knew my poor 
Anne at least wasn’t dishonest. 

“Tt was a week to a day, after that, when the poor 
soul came staggering into my room. O, such a face! 
Death couldn’t have altered it. Dear, how she did 
look! like a ghost. Indeed, I'll never forget it, she 
scared me so. 

“¢O, can’t I die? Can’t I die?’ she cried, in such 
agony. 

*““¢ Why, what’s the matter?’ says I. 

“T knew—I knew too well, poor soul! 

«<< They’ve called me a thief. They’ve branded me 
in the public papers, and he—my husband—has gone 
off without a word—and I’m alone. O! why can’t I 
die?’ 

**« Because the Lord and Miss Pepper want you to 
live,’ says I; and, bless you, the tears were running 
down mycheeks. ‘ But, child,’ says I, ‘ what did you 
stay for?’ 

**¢ Because I was taken sick, and ont of my head 
like. Then came a fever, and poor Cousin Sarah 
couwldn’t make me understand anything about the 
work; and so I’ve been that ill they didn’t think Td 
live. When I saw that paper, I thought it would kill 
me; and, if you'll believe me, this is the first day ’ve 
been off my bed.’ So down she fell in a faint. 

“ OF course I believed her. I got her right in bed 
again, gave her something nourishing, and before my 
feelings had time to cool, ’a the bundle of work in 
my hand, and off I went to that store. 

*¢ You villain!’ said I, when I faced the man. 

There’s the work, worth from thirty to fifty dellers, 

and the poor girl dying that you published for a 
thief!’ 

*“ He turned a little pale. 

***How’d [ know we should ever see it again?” 
says he. 

“*How’d you know but what you would?’ says I. 
‘No, that isn’t the thing. You found that woman too 
honest for you—honest and pretty, poor child!—and 
you deliberately tried to ruin her.’ 

* «Just leave the shop,’ said he, growing red. 

“** Pll not leave the shop,’ said 1, ‘till I’ve told 
everybody here what you are.’ 











«What's the trouble, Simmons?’ asked a bald- 
headed man. 

*«« The trouble is, sir, he’s killed as sweet and inno- 
cent a young creature as ever drew the breath of life,’ 
says I. 

*¢ What does this woman mean, Simmons?’ says 
he. 

*¢She’s an impostor, trying to get money out of 
me,’ says the other. 

“ *No sir,’ says I; ‘my name’s well known in most 
of these shops, and I can bring a recommend any 
time. Besides, here’s the work that that villain’s 
published as run off with. The poor thing went 
away, intendin’ to be home next day, and carried her 
work, as such must; then was took with a fever. 
When she came to, she saw this notice, sir, and it 
nearly killed her. She got off a sick bed, to come 
and vindicate herself, and fainted away in my house; 
so if it’s the Lord’s will, I hope he’ll take her, for not 
another moment’s peace or comfort will she have. 
I’ve reason to know, sir, that this man revenged him- 
self on her, because she would not let him run after 
her, and insult her.’ 

“He read the notice, and turned white. Then he 
looked up. 

‘*¢Simmons,’ he said, ‘you may go. Don’t say a 
word to me—I see it all. You are discharged. Leave, 
sir? 

“Well, dear, I had my triumph, as you may say; 
and it was a triumph, for such men ought to git their 
deserts in this world, and the next, too; and I could 
have blessed that kind-looking, bald-headed old 
gentleman. 

“Well, he went; but didn’t he give me a look? 
Didn’t frighten me, though. My name aint Pepper 
for nothing. So poor Anne staid with me till her 
child was born. Here and there I got help for her, 
and at last set her up in a little business that keeps 
body and soul together—that’s all. She’s never been 
worth anything, though, since that lie about her in 
the paper. It just about ruined her. Of course her 
husband’s never come back; that’s not to be expect- 
ed—the worthless scamp! It’s better for her, though. 
When her little boy was three years old, he fell and 
hurt his knee, so that he has io walk on crutches; 
but he’s a brave little man, though he’s crippled for 
life, and builds great castles for his mother. 

‘You see, I can’t cheer the poor soul up, though 
she does seem to get a drop of comfort when she 
comes here. Bless you, there’s many such a wreck 
of man’s making—all about us they lie. Thank the 
Lord, I had sense enough not to double my miseries; 
though there’s a man I might have had ”’—and Miss 
Pepper’s eye twinkled—‘‘ who’s made a fortin, and 
lives in an elegant house uptown. But then he’s 
made his money out of the sorrows and tears ot’ poor 
slaves of the needle. No, no—it’s better for Pepper 
not to mix with other condiments; it’s pretty sharp, 
you know. Lord, when I think of it—what an as- 
semblage of miserable, woe-begone critters will tell 
their story at the judgment day! and what a lot of 
worthless scamps will be banished, like Judas, to 
their own place! I declare! there’s the little music- 
teacher coming; and she’s been crying, too. Some 
more grinding down, I’ll warrant me.” 

Yes, some more grinding down, sure enough. A 
smart, showy teacher had gone the rounds, offering 
to take pupils for two dollars less than she could af- 
ford. So, in order to keep her footing, poor little Miss 
Baker had been obliged to lower her price. 

“ How Ill ever get along, I don’t know,” she said, 
sorrowfully, to me, the day after; “for the medicines 
cost so much for father.” 

While she was mourning, a letter was sent in for 
her. She opened it, and gave a shrill cry. She had 
fainted quite away. Miss Pepper was on hand, of 
course, doing everything that could be done. Pres- 
ently the poor girl came to, but she looked more like 
the dead than the living. 

“ How could I complain?” she cried, bursting into 
tears. ‘‘My poor, poor tather! If he could only 
have lived, I’d worked like a slave for him!’ And it 
was hard work, indeed, to comfort her. 

Miss Pepper and I took turns in taking care of the 
poor girl, for a regular fever set in, in consequence of 
grief and hard work. It run six long weeks, and, 
during that time, we both did our best. At last, she 
was wellenough to sit up a little while; and, by-and- 
by, she crept into Miss Pepper’s room, and sat by the 
window. She was very quiet, although she had lost 
many of her scholars, and did not know how she 
should pay off her small indebtedness. Miss Pepper 
and I had looked out for that, however. 

One morning, she sat very still at the window, 
thinking. At last she turned to us—we were both 
sewing. 

““T wonder how I shall ever pay you?” she said. 

“Never you think of that,” said Miss Pepper, 
smartly. ‘The Lord’ll provide. He always does— 
not only for me, but fur my friends. You see I’ve got 
considerable faith over the stock allowed by law, and 

I jest use it liberal; so you keep still, and git well, 
and you'll see what the Lord’ll do, on my account.” 

The poor little music-teacher sat quite still. She 
was not accustomed to exercising faith, as Miss Pep- 
per was, and everything looked very dark to her. We 
were all sitting opposite the window, just then, and 
there was a simultaneous exclamation at sight of a 
handsome carriage, that just then turned the corner, 
into our narrow street. The boys at the top of the 
street stopped playing ball, to stare at it. Iam free 
to confess my work hung listiessly in my hands, The 
little music-teacher looked carelessly on. But what 
should flush her cheek so? 

It did not go the length of the street, that carriage, 
but stopped at our door, and (the day was very close 


and still) we heard a manly voice inquire for Miss 
Baker. She started slightly, turned a little aside, 
listening. Presently footsteps came up the stairs— 
steps of more than one man. Another moment— 
poor little Miss Baker was caught in the arms of a 
strong, long-bearded gentleman, while another stood 
just inside the door, with eyes suspiciously moist. 

Of Miss Baker’s exclamations, we will say nothing. 
They were very faint, but at the same time suflicient- 
ly demonstrative. 

“It strikes me,” said Miss Pepper, turning to the 
rather handsome man at the door, “ that I’ve seen 
you before.” 

“You have, Miss Pepper; and thought me a 
scamp, I suppose—rightly, too. But I’ve reformed, 
and come back with money, too, and bound to be- 
have myself. Where’s my wife?” 

“ Good gracious—you’re Anne’s husband!” 

“Yes, Lam.” 

“And you?” 

“Why, Miss Pepper, I didn’t tell you,” cried the 
little music-teacher; “he’s my own dear brother— 
and he says he has brought home enough to keep us, 
and I shan’t work any more—-and—and—” 

She broke down in sobs. 

Miss Pepper’s faith had been rewarded; and never 
was there a happier party than gathered that night 
in Miss Pepper’s rooin in the old tenement-house. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
ST. JEUST’S MODEL. 


BY GEORGE EDWIN JEPSON. 





Ir was a large, dimly-lighted apartment. In the 
centre of the room stood a painter’s easel; and over 
the canvas which sat upon it fell a piece of crimson 
drapery. The walls were hung with pictures and 
sketches of various subjects—here and there display- 
ing in remote places a rough but masterly outline in 
charcoal. The artist stood with folded arms, musing. 
He was tall and well-made. His long, dark hair rest- 
ed in heavy masses upon his broad shoulders, and a 
thick moustache curled gracefully above his finely- 
chiselled lip. He was attired in a loose, black-vel- 
vet robe, with flowing sleeves, laced at the sides. On 
his head he wore a purple smoking-cap of the same 
material, ornamented with gold. 

The name of this handsome and picturesque-look- 
ing person, was Paul St. Jeust—an Italian, who had 
left his native hills when a mere boy, and wandered 
barefooted over the long, rough rvad to where the 
spires of Rome stood glittering in the warm sunshine 
beneath the deep blue sky. Of an enthusiastic mind, 
he longed for something beyond what his home and 
its associations afforded—and yet, it would have been 
difficult tor him to have defined accurately the na- 
ture of his desires. He felt his soul stirring with 
nameless aspirations—hopes fraught with visions of 
a golden future of fame, if not of fortune. After he 
had been a week in the capital, he apprenticed him- 
self to a painter of little renown, and rendered him- 
self useful by grinding colors, employing his spare 
moments in practising with the pencil. It was not 
long before Paul evinced a decided talent for art; and 
one or two small pictures painted by him, attracting 
the attention ofa gentleman of wealth, who was then 
visiting the city, were purchasel by him at large 
prices, and laid the stepping-stone to subsequent 
good fortune. 

At the time of which our story treats, he had be- 
come quite celebrated, and was daily growing more 
popular. Constant association with men of his own 
tastes and pursuit—wise, bearded veterans, whose 
art was to them religion, even life itself—tended to 
develop within him the germ of its existence; which, 
spreading out branch and twig, rendered his whole 
being subservient to it. 

Paul was standing before his easel. Dropping his 
folded arms, he advanced and removed the draperies 
from his work. His eyes rested with a dissatisfied 
expression upon a face, beautiful, oval, with delicate- 
ly-moulded features of faultless regularity—pervaded 
by a queenliness of expression, which is the offspring 
of a noble mind. Eyes blue as violets, shaded by 
long, brown lashes, curved with a touch of pride; a 
mouth, the rich, ripe lips of which were slightly 
parted, displaying all the sweetness of a true wo- 
man’s nature; anose, delicate, and a particle re- 
moved from a straight line; a full, white chin; 
cheeks, slightly tinted, like the faint blush ona peach ; 
a brow of marble; and around the slender ear, heavy 
masses of chestnut hair, worn smoothly, and with- 
out ornament. Amidst all this was a semblance of 
what is heavenly, and just enough of earth to make 
it real, and you have Paul’s picture. 

He shook his head. ‘Ah, that hand! I can never 
paint it to suit me, without a model, andI doubt if I 
can find one beautiful enough.” 

Turning to a stand which stood in a corner, he 
took from it his pallet and commenced placing upon 
it the necessary colors. Here, some pure white—next 
to it, some yellow—there, a patch of red, another of 
brown, and another of blue. He took then a brush 
from the same place, and, with a little oil, rubbed a 
thin, brownish color on the shadow side of the out- 
lined hand. 

“ That will do for an underground,” said he. “TIT 
ean never find the hand I want. There is Paulina 
Lethale—but hers is too material. Honeria Desseau 
—delicate, but rather meagre. Perhaps Eugene 
Latille can get mea model, Vl ask him.” 

He removed the picture from his easel, and put 





another more incomplete in its place. Over the sur- 


face of this he passed thin glazes of color—warming 
it up here—making a shadow cooler and more pearly 
in tone—scraping away a little with his pallet-knife, 
but always turning to the other canvas, as if all in- 
terest was centred in that. 

In the evening Paul consulted his friend. Eugene 
Latille was an old disciple, with a thin head of hair, 
and an almost endless forehead—his beard long and 
white; and his voice, which was full and sweet, lost 
itself when he spoke or sung, among the silver 
threads, making a sound like that ofa score of wind- 
harps. He knew all the models ia Rome, from the 
full-grown woman to the immature girl, and prom- 
ised to send his friend several on the morrow. 

The next day, Paul was besieged. The first was a 
tall, dark woman, with black hair and eyes—her 
hand was too large and not fair enough. That of the 
second was small and white, but the fingers were a 
shade too broad and rather flat. The third was a 
thick-set woman—hers was almost faultless, with the 
exception of the thumb, which was short, denoting a 
coarse nature. The fourth was a well-shaped wo- 
man, with light hair and black eyes—hers was fair, 
but the tingers were too long, and looked treacherous, 
The fifth was a young girl—her hand was unformed 
and only passably good. In vain did Paul place 
them in every possible position, in order to hide their 
faults, or exhibit their good points. None suited him, 
and he was obliged to dismiss each successive ap- 
plicant. 

About two hours after the departure of the last, 
the artist heard a knock at his door; it was a timid, 
gentle knock—one which seemed to say, ‘I should 
like admittance, if it is not too much trouble to open 
to me.” And stepping to the sill he discovered a 
female figure, dressed in faded, worn, old garments, 
with a ragged shawl drawn closely around her, and a 
thick veil covering her face. She stretched forth her 
hand. Paul looked at it in amazement—then in ad- 
miration; and taking it in his own, he drew her in- 
side. It was very beautiful—dimpled, smal], round, 
and white as snow, with delicate blue veins, taper 
fingers, and pinkish-colored nails. Paul handled it 
as if it was gold, so dainty did it appear. He placed 
the slender wrist upon the cushioned arm of the 
chair, and it assumed without any adjustment the 
very position he desired. Seizing his pallet, he en- 
deavored to imitate the exquisite colors, the delicate 
light and shade that pervaded it. Where the sun- 
shine fell, it was a nameless tint—not white, not 
yellow, hardly a sign of red, but an invisible ming- 
ling of sunbeam and loveliness. Further round, 
toward the darker side, it was the faintest and most 
transparent violet, with a play of tender green fill- 
‘ing and enlivening it,—while the shadow was an in- 
definable rose-color, with a pale, golden reflection. 
Every artist knows that a hand is the hardest thing 
in the world to paint—so Paul found it. He painied 
and re-painted—touched and re-touched, and finally 
scraped it all out, when he discovered that the time 
was up, and his model must be dismissed. He raised 
his eyes to the veiled face; not a feature could be dis- 
tinguished. 

*TI cannot paint it to-day,” he said. ‘I shall 
have to trouble you to come again to-morrow, at the 
same time.” 

The model arose, and was gone. 

Paul sat looking at the place she had occupied, as 
it it possessed some strange fascination over him. 
Close to where her feet had been, he beheld a rose, 
somewhat crushed and faded, and here and there a 
loose leaf. He stooped and picked it up, gathering 
the leaves together in his hands; and, taking a small 
box from his pocket, placed them and the rose in it, 
and returned it to its place. He then covered his 
work with his drapery, cleaned his pallet and brushes, 
and sought the house of Eagene Latille. 

“Ah, Paul!” said the old man. ‘ Glad to see you. 
Did any of the models I sent please you?” 

* Please me?” echoed Paul. ‘ It was beautitul— 
more than beautiful—it was perfect!” 

Eugene opened his eyes in wonder at the enthu- 
siasm of his friend. ‘ What can he mean?” thought 
he. .He knew that Paul was not one likely to admire 
that which was not really beautiful, and not one of 
those whom he had sent was calculated to call forth, 
in his estimation, so much praise. 

“Such color!” said Paul; ‘such beautiful taper 
fingers, such exquisite delicacy!” 


the speaker. 

** Who was she? what was she like?” cried he. 

*T don’t know. I only saw her hand; she kept her 
face veiled,” answered Paul. 

“That was strange,’ remarked the other. ‘ Could 
you form no idea of her appearance?” 

‘‘None, whatever,” replied the young man. ‘ But 
she must be beautiful—such a hand!” 

Eugene shook his head, with a puzzled expression 
of countenance, 

* See here,” said Paul; “she dropped this, taking 
from his pocket the box, and showing the rose to his 
companion. 

“It’s very curious.” Andold Eugene shook his 
head, and looked even more puzzied. 

Paul returned the rose to its place, and the two 
went out together— 

Down the narrow, quaint old street in which Eu- 





gene lived, to a quiet, unpretencing house, hung 
with fanciful signs. The room which they entered 
| opened on to the street, and was exceedingly pictur- 
| esque in its appointments. Seated around numerous 
| tables, ranged aleng the wall, were bearded, grave- 

looking men, whose appearances harmonized with 
| that of the apartment. They welcomed Eugene and 
| Paul with adegrve of ardor, which could hardly have 
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| been equalled, had they been all brother: 
| after a lapse of years. 

| “Anything new?” saida slender, fair-hai: 

| to Paul. 

| * Nothing but a model whom I have hx 


forme to-day. A strange, mysterious thi, 


too, she was veiled—but such a hand! I 1m 
its equal, Ah, such color—such beautif\, 
such an exquisite hand, Andrea.” 

“ What is that?” said a dark, black-bear 
there is not a perfect hand in Rome.” 

“Wait till you see this one,” answer 
* You will think differently then.” 

“Tut!” said the other; “you have bee 
ing.” 

The next day, at the same hour, Paul’s m. 
ed him. She was veiled as before. She too! 
prepared for her, and dropped her hand over 
of the chair in precisely the position it had 
on the previous occasion. Paul set to work 
ardor. The extreme loveliness of the fe: 


which might have rivalled the rainbow’s in 
were fixed by unerring touches upon his 
Rich, transparent lakes—golden browns—c 
very grays—delicate greens, almost invisible 
selves, typified the real in its image. Thi 


nodding to the model to relieve her positio: 
ing examined it for some time from variou 
—now advancing, now retreating a step or 
turned to where she had been sitting, and bk 
seat vacant. So rapt had he been in the 
plation of his picture, that he had not not 
departure, nor had she allowed him oppor 
pay her the price of the sittings. Near to w 
had found the rose, and about half-way betw 
door of his room and the dais or raised plat: 
which the sitter’s chair was placed, he per: 
ring, the stone of which was so brilliant as t 
the light, which entered froma small, high 
toa focus in itself, and cast it about in silver 
like lines upon every object in the apartme. 
stooped, and picked it up, ‘The circular 4. 
elaborately chased, and so small that it wi 
fit the tip of his little finger. Paul looked at 
and again—placing it first in the light, wh: 
most blinded him, then in the shadow, wher 
amined it very closely; and at last, wra; 
carefully in cotton, he placed it along with | 
and hastened to the house of his friend Eugen. 

“ What is it now, Paul?” 

“‘T have something to show you, my frie. 
answered, 

“What is it?” 

“This,” returned Paul, taking the ring 
pocket, 

“Ah! what is it!’ said the old man, pla 
hands to his eyes. “I’m almost blinded. \. 
it?” 

“It’s a ring,” replied Paul. 

“A ring! Bring it here and let me look at i 


it is—what’s this? A diamond, of course; he 
brilliant it is,” said he, turning it to the light. 
too much for my old eyes. Where did you get 

‘I found it on the floor after my model had 

Eugene stepped back, and looked at Paul i 
astonishment, 

“Is it possible! Why Paul, who can she |) 
model with such a ring as that!” 

‘It must be hers, there has been no one els: 
room to-day.” 

“Are you sure? There is some mystery 
Why did you not ask her name?” 


busy painting.” 
“Ay, ay!” said Eugene, and turning to hi» 


ed, he imparted a higher color to the for 
“You have not dined yet?” 

“Not yet. Let us go,” said Paul; and th: 
went away together to the cofive-house. 

“Say nothing of the ring,” whispered Euge. 
they entered. 

“Not I,” answered he. 

The same bearded men sat round the dii. 
tables, and the same hearty welcome was exten 
the new-comers, 

** How is that beautiful model?” asked And: 
“I didn’t say she was beautiiul,” said Pan, | 
ing slightly, and betraying some confusion. “ 
that her hand was beautiful.” 

“ That's enough to captivate an enthusiastic - 
er,” said Andrea, slyly. 

Paul blushed again, 

‘“* Have you heard the news?” said a voice be: 
forest of grisly beard. 

“ What is it?” cried all in a breath. 

“ The Pope’s sister,” said the voice, drawing 
er to the central table, at which the larger nu 
were seated. “The Pupe’s sister—” 

“ What of the Pope’s sister?” cried Andrea. 
you mean Angelica?” 

“Yer, Angelica,” replied the other. 

“Isn't she beautiful?” said the young man; ‘ 
divine—perfectly divine!” 

“ What of Angelica?” demanded half a « 
Voices, 

“The Pope’s sister, it is rumored,” continu: 
voice, “has lost a jewel, which was presented 
by Cardinal Sanzio, at the time of her bre 
election—” 

“Tt was a brooch, was it not?” demanded on 
“No, aring. 1t was given her, as I said befi 
Cardinal Sanzio, when she was quite a child; a 
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been equalled, had they been all brothers meeting 
after a lapse of years, 

“Anything new?” saida slender, fair-haired youth 
to Paul. 

“Nothing but a model whom I have had sitting 
forme to-day. A strange, mysterious thing it is, 
too, she was veiled—but such a hand! I never saw 
its equal. Ah, such color—such beautiful color— 
such an exquisite hand, Andrea.” 

“What is that?” said a dark, black-bearded man; 
there is not a perfect hand in Rome.” 

“Wait till you see this one,” answered Paul. 
“You will think differently then.” 

“Tut!” said the other; “you have been dream- 
ing.” 

The next day, at the same hour, Paul’s model visit- 
ed him. She was veiled as before. She took the seat 
prepared for her, and dropped her hand over the arm 
of the chair in precisely the position it had occupied 
on the previous occasion. Paul set to work with new 
ardor. The extreme loveliness of the feature in- 
spired him with fresh power over his colors. Hues 
which might have rivalled the rainbow’s in purity, 
were fixed by unerring touches upon his canvas, 
Rich, transparent lakes—golden browns—coral, sil- 
very grays—delicate greens, almost invisible in them- 
selves, typified the real in its image. The young 
painter stepped back to view his work at a distance, 
nodding to the model to relieve her position. Hav- 
ing examined it for some time from various points, 
—now advancing, now retreating a step or two—he 
turned to where she had been sitting, and beheld the 
seat vacant. So rapt had be been in the contem- 
plation of his picture, that he had not noticed her 
departure, nor had she allowed him opportunity to 
pay her the price of the sittings. Near to where he 
had found the rose, and about half-way between the 
door of his room and the dais or raised platform on 
which the sitter’s chair was placed, he perceived a 
ring, the stone of which was so brilliant as to gather 
the light, which entered froma small, high window, 
toa focus in itself, and cast it about in silver, arrow- 
like lines upon every object in the apartment. Ho 
stooped, and picked it up. The circular part was 
elaborately chased, and so small that it would not 
fit the tip of his little finger. Paul looked at it again 
and again—placing it first in the light, where it al- 
most blinded him, then in the shadow, where he ex- 
amined it very closely; and at last, wrapping it 
carefully in cotton, he placed it along with the rose, 
and hastened to the house of his friend Eugene. 

“ What is it now, Paul?” 

*T have something toshow you, my friend,” he 
answered, 

‘What is it?” 

“This,” returned Paul, taking the ring from his 
pocket. 

“Ah! what is it!” said the old man, placing his 
hands to his eyes. “I’m almost blinded. What is 
it?” 

* It’s a ring,” replied Paul. 

“A ring! Bring it here and let me look at it;” and 
Eugene drew Paul into a dark corner. “ So it is, so 
it is—what’s this? A diamond, of course; how very 
brilliant it is,” said he, turning it to the light. “ It’s 
too much for my old eyes. Where did you get it?” 

“‘T found it on the floor after my model had gone.” 

Eugene stepped back, and looked at Paul in silent 
astonishment. 

“Is it possible! Why Paul, who can she be? A 
model with such a ring as that!” 

“It must be hers, there has been no one else in my 
room to-day.” 

“Are you sure? There is some mystery here. 
Why did you not ask her name?” 

“T never thought of it,” returned Paul; “ I was so 
busy painting.” 

“Ay, ay!’ said Eugene, and turning to his easel, 
where a picture of the Madonna stood, nearly finish- 
ed, he imparted a higher color to the forehead. 
“You have not dined yet?” 

‘““Not yet. Let us go,” said Paul; and the two 
went away together to the coffee-house. 

“Say nothing of the ring,” whispered Eugene, as 
they entered. 

“Not I,” answered he. : 

The same bearded men sat round the different 
tables, and the same hearty welcome was extended to 
the new-comers. 

“How is that beautiful model?”? asked Andrea. 

“T didn’t say she was beautiiul,” said Paul, blush- 
ing slightly, and betraying some confusion. “I said 
that her hand was beautiiul.” 

“ That's enough to captivate an enthusiastic paint- 
er,” said Andrea, slyly. 

Paul blushed again, 

<i Have you heard the news?” said a voice behind a 
forest of grisly beard. 

‘* What is it?” cried all in a breath. 

“The Pope’s sister,” said the voice, drawing near- 
er to the central table, at which the larger number 
were seated. ‘ The Pope's sister—” 

“What of the Pope’s sister?” cried Andrea. “Do 
you mean Angelica?” 

“Yes, Angelica,” replied the other. 

“Isn’t she beautiful?” said the young man; “ she’s 
divine—perfectly divine!” 

“What of Angelica?” demanded half a score of 
voices, 

“The Pope’s sister, it is rumored,” continued the 
voice, “has lost a jewel, which was presented to her 
by Cardinal Sanzio, at the time of her brother’s 
election—” 

“Tt was a brooch, was it not?” demanded one. 


old woman, an augur, who had been her nurse, de- 
clared at the time, that the possession of it would 
influence her future life. Some say that this old 
woman predicted that should the jewel be lost, she 
would marry the finder of it.” 

“Paul,” said Eugene, when they once more got 
into the street, ‘‘can it be possible? but no, it can- 
not be—” 

“ What—that the ringshould be hers?” asked Paul. 

“Yes; that was what I was thinking about.” 

“T thought of it myself, at the time,” remarked 
Paul; “ but it hardly seems possible, and yet—” 

“And yet what?” inquired Eugene, when they had 
walked some distance in silence. 

“*T will go and see,” answered his friend. 

When Paul returned home that evening, he lit his 
lamp, and taking the ring once more from his pocket, 
proceeded to examine it even more closely than he 

had done before. The great brilliancy of the stone, 
which seemed to contain every color of the rainbow 
merged into one, and that one irradiant with blind- 
ing light, prevented Paul from discovering any mean- 
ing in the curious ornamentation of the other parts, 
until he had entirely obscured it with his finger. 
After diligent search, he made out an A, and after- 
ward, all the other letters of “Angelica.” Feeling 
convinced that it was none other than the jewel 
alluded to in the cofice-house, he determined on 
restoring it on the following day. He could make no 
satistactory explanation of the mysterious circum- 
stances which surrounded it. At one time he fancied 
that his model must have found it—at another that 
it must have been stolen by her; but no! he wronged 
the beautiful hand. Again he thought it must have 
been the Pope’s sister who had sat to him—but that 
seemed preposterous. Account for it he could not, so 
he determined finally to dream over it, and retired 
for the night. 

The next morning, about an hour before noon, 
found St. Jeust at the gate of the courtyard of the 
Vatican. Passing through this, he entered the At- 
rium—a spacious room profusely decorated with 
statues, and ornamented with magnificent columns 
of immense height and circumference. The floor 
was composed of fragments’ of marble, of various 
shapes and colors, making a rich mosaic-work of in- 
describable splendor. After stating his errand, the 
artist was conducted by a servant to the apartments 
of Angelica. She was seated upon a couch of ivory 
inlaid with tortoise-shell, partially covered with cloth 
of gold. Her hair, of a rich chestnut, was worn in 
plain masses, partially revealing an ear of ex- 
quisite shape. Her large eyes, shaded by long, dark 
lashes, were as blue as an Italian sky at mid-day, 
and her full, red lips gave signs of ripened woman- 
hood. Her arm, which was round and dazzlingly 
white, terminated in a hand wondrously beautiful. 

Paul looked at herin silent wonder. That face— 
no wonder Andrea had spoken enthusiastically of 
her. Angelica, she was well named. That hand, 
surely he had seen that hand. The recollection of 
the one he had painted paled as he looked upon that 
of Angelica, as a star loses itself in the sun’s light. 
And yet, they must be one; but how much more 
beautiful than even he had thought it. He raised his 
eyes again to her face—it was suffused with crimson, 
as if a thousand blood-red roses had dissolved them- 
selves in dew and spilt it upon her. 

“ Lady,” faltered Paul, “I have ajewel in my pos- 
session, which I believe is the property of your high- 
ness. I hardly know how I became possessed of it, 
further than that I found it upon the floor of my 
studio after the departure of a model, who sat for 
me yesterday.” 

Her face grew paler, and she motioned with her 
hand for him to desist. Then bidding the attendants 
retire, she extended her hand toward him; andina 
swect, subdued voice, bade him place the ring upon 
it. Kneeling at her feet, he took the jewel from his 
pocket, and slipped it upon one of the rosy fin- 
gers. The contact sent a thrill of pleasure through 
his frame. In a moment of transport he pressed her 
hand passionately to his lips—anotber, and he was 
dragged roughly from the apartment, through tho 
Atrium, and ejected from the palace gates. Paul’s 
brain was in a whirl of confusion and bewilderment. 
Above him was the blue sky, and before him was 
the stately palace; but not a soul vould be seen. 

Slowly, and burning with rage, he retraced his 
steps, and again entered his studio. He flung him- 
self upon his lounge, covering his face with his hands. 
While in this position, a rap was heard at his dvor, 
and in walked Eugene. 

‘* Why, Paul, my boy, what’s the matter?” 

* Nothing,” said Paul, starting up. 

“Something,” said Eugene. ‘ What have you 
done with the ring?” 

*T took it to the Pope’s sister.” 

‘To the Pope’s sister, Paul! You went to the pal- 
ace, then?” 

To be sure I did,” answered the young man. 
“And did you see her?” 

$$ Yes.” 

“Come, Paul, be more communicative; who else 
did you see?” 


“And what then?” as Paul hesitated. 

“ That is all I know.” 

Paul, Paul,” said Eugene, shaking his heavy 
beard, ‘I’m afraid you have been guilty of some in- 
discretion. Are you sure you haven’t been in love 
with acertain pretty hand for the last two or three 
days, and that you didn’t kiss that pretty hand this 
morning? Paul, Paul, you can’t serve two mis- 
tresses. I have served but one all my life, and that 
one is my Art, and she has never forsaken me; and 
sooner than put my faith in woman, if that faith 
lessened my devotion to my true mistress—which it 
surely would, for I am very human, and women are 
all lovely in my eyes—l would drown myself in the 
Tiber—” 

Paul put on his hat, and looked as if he were about 
to act upon his friend’s suggestion. 

“You are right, Eugene,” he said; “it is all true, 
as far as I know.” 

“Come along, then—the sooner you get over it, the 
better.” And Eugene led the way to the cofiee- 
house. 

“ Now, Paul,” said he, when they had seated them- 
selves at one of, the tables, ‘I wouldn’t drown my- 
self just yet. The Pope’s sister is alittle bit out of 
your reach—therefvre I should advise you to let oft 
that tender feeling of yours through the end of your 
paint-brush.” 

Paul sighed and raised his ale to his lips. In its 
golden depths he fancied he saw the faces of fifty 
Angelicas, looking out lovingly at him from every 
foamy bubble. 

However philosophical may have been Eugene’s 
advice, Paul failed to act upon it. Doubtless, if he 
had, he would have enjoyed more peace of mind, 
than we have reason to suppose he did. He spent 
most of his time in dreaming, and wandering about 
in an absent kind of manner. His work remained 
untouched, and a certain box which contained a 
faded rose, was often resorted to by him for comfort. 
The young artists declared that Paul was getting 
idle, and losing his ambition; the older ones shook 
their gray heads, and whispered that he was in love 
—they spoke from experience, no doubt. Certain it 
is, his actions afforded sufficient grounds for their 
belief. He was known to wander about the Vatican 
palace at night, until every light was extinguished, 
and the banks of the Tiber were not unfamiliar with 
his presence. 

This state of things was very likely to last; at any 
rate there was no abatement, but rather an increase 
of these symptoms. 

“Paul,” said Eugene, ono evening, as they were 
sitting together, “‘why do you not exhibit your 
picture?” 

**Tt is not finished yet.” 

“Not finished! I thought it was; what more do 
you intend doing to it?” 

*T am not satisfied with the hand.” 

Eugehe looked at Paul wonderingly for a t 


into his face; ‘have you nothing to prove it by but 
those kisses?” 

Paul drew from his pocket the box containing the 
precious rose, and showed it to her. 

“Ah, my poor rose!’ said she, making a trim rose- 
bud of her lips, which Paul had the audacity to kiss— 
‘* give it me, Paul, wont you, please?” 

* I can’t spare it,” said Paul. And closing the lid, 
he restored the box to his pocket. 

“ Paul, dear, how much your picture looks like me; 
have you not noticed it?” He had noticed it. It was 
his ideal of beauty, and he told her so. 

“IT must go now, Paul, and you have not touched 
abrush. I wish to say one thing, may 1?” 

Paul answered by a kiss. 

“You must place your picture in the large gallery 
in the eastern end of the Pantheon. My brother 
visits there daily, so passionately fond is he of paint- 
ings.” 

To this Paul agreed, on condition that she would 
give him one more sitting, which she consented to do. 

Paul worked as if inspired, and the picture was 
soon completed. Although his heart was set at rest 
upon one subject, that of his affection for Angelica, 
yet the thought of the wide difference between them 
in position, and the almost sacreduess of her own, 
caused him many an anxious thought. Occasionally 
they met; and many were the tokens of her love that 
he received. Eugene knew nothing of all this, and 
wondered greatly at the change in his young friend. 
In the meantime, the picture was hung in the gallery, 
and the Pope had seen it. His admiration knew no 
bounds—he declared it to be the finest production of 
the age, and was struck by the likeness it bore to his 
beloved sister. 

“Angelica, have you seen it?” he said, one morn- 
ing, as they were strolling through the gallery. 

‘“What, your worship?” 

“The picture,” answered the Pope. “ Is it possi- 
ble you have not seen it? it is your image, An- 
gelica!” 

He led her to the place it occupied. 

“There,” said he, ‘is a picture I mean to possess— 
and were the painter of it young and handsome, he 
would deserve to possess the original—and he should, 
too bbe 

‘Do you mean that, my brother?” said Angelica, 
looking at him archly. 

“TJ do,” returned the Pope, who was famous for his 
patronage of art; “ subject, of course, to your own 
consent.” 

““Remember, then,” said Angelica, playfully, “ that 
should the painter be young and handsome—he must 
be both, or I wont have him !—he is to be my husband, 
provided I like him, and I am not indifferent to him. 
And as an earnest of your gvod faith, this ring upon 
my finger will be the sign of my willingness.” 

“ Enough,” said the Pope, smiling. ‘I am begin- 
ning to think you mean it, Angelica.” 





“Not cured yet, eh? I'll tell you what you had 
better do—get another model, and tinish it at once. 
There can be but little to do, I think.” 

Paul took his friend’s advice this time, and was 
again pestered with models. 

Three days passed, and among the host of appli- 
cants who had presented themselves not one suited 
him. On the fourth, just as he had placed another 
picture on his easel, and began to touch it ina listless, 
aimless kind of way, so different from his usual man- 
ner—thesame gentle knock came at his door, that he 
had heard on the previous occasion. There was the 
same figure—the same veiled face—the same noise- 
less footstep as she entered the room. The same hand 
was extended from the drapery; andthe same ring 
that he had placed upon Angelica’s, glowed on the 
slender finger. Paul’s limbs trembled beneath him, 
and it was in vain that he essayed to speak. The 
blood rushed to his temples, and dropping on his 
knees, he pressed the jewelled hand again and again 
to bis lips. 

Siowly she raised the veil from her face; the coarse 
drapery of her attire fell back from the marble arm, 
displaying it in allits ravishing beauty. There sat 
Angelica. 

Paul murmured her name. 

“ Paul—dear Paul!’ was the response. 

One moment more, and she was in his arms—then, 
covered with blushes, she shrank back in the chair, 
abashed at her own doing. 

“Angelica, dearest Angelica,” and Paul rained 
kisses upon those beautiful hands; “ look at me once, 
if only for once.” 


“R ber!” said Angelica, shaking a finger at 
him. 

The next day Paul was summoned to the palace 
and was conducted by a servant to the presence. The 
hall of audience in which the Pope was seated, was 
large, and similar in its appointments to the Atrium. 
He was attired in a loose robe, or toga, of purple and 
gold, with a crimson tunic beneath. The seat which 
he occupied was of ebony inlaid with silver, and be- 
neath his feet lay a cushion of the richest damask. 
Paul saluted him, 

‘* Young man,” said the Pope, “ you are, I believe, 
the author of the painting which adorns the gallery 
in the Pantheon?” 
Paui bowed. 
“It is fortunate Angelica is not here,” muttered 
the Pope. “I wish to become the purchaser of it,” 
cortinued he, aloud. ‘ Please name the price of it.” 
Paul advanced, and kneeling, presented the ring. 
The Pope took it mechanically, looked at it, and 
started suddenly from his seat. 
‘‘ Where did you obtain this?” he demanded, eye- 
ing Paul suspiciously. 
“ Brother!’ said the voice of Angelica, as she came 
like a sunbeam into the dimly-lighted hall, and knelt 
at his feet. ‘* Brother, remember your promise.” 
“Arise, Angelica,” said the Pope, raising her gently 
in hisarms. ‘I will remember it—never have I yet 
broken a promise to God or man.” 

* : * * * * * 
It was agrand feast-day. There were to be chariot- 
racing, wrestling-matches, and a wedding. The 
Pope’s sister was to be married to Paul St. Jeust, the 
artist. Every mouth was whispering it. All were 





She turned her dewy eyes upon him for a moment, | 
and then hid her face in his bosom. 
. “ Paul,” said she, in a sweet, fund tone of voice—| 
after countless vows had been exchanged, and sealed | 
by as many caresses— do you think me very bold to 

come here in this disguise?” | 
“Tell me all about it, dearest.” | 
Do you remember the day of the carnival, Paul? | 
It was then I first saw you. Since then I have seen 

you very often,”’ and as she raised her eyes to his, | 
for a moment, she blushed deeper than before. “I 





“T saw myself outside, shortly after,” answered | 
Paul, in a surly tone. 

“You didn’t stay long, then. Come, come, boy, | 
teil me all about it. Iam anxious to understand this | 
matter.” 

* Well, then,” said Paul, ‘‘ it was she who was here 
yesterday. I am convinced of that; there is not 
another hand like hers in all Rome, although what 


heard through a poor girl, who sometimes sits by the 
gates of the palace, and sometimes as a model,” fal- | 
tered Angelica, nestling still closer, that you were 
in want of one to paint a hand from; so I borrowed | 
her shawl, and attired myself as you now see me; 
and although I hardly dared, I took advantage of my 
brother’s absence, and—and—you know the rest, 
dear Paul.” | 
* But the ring?” said Paul. 


discussing Angelica’s beauty, and praising Paul for 
his frankness and generosity, as well as his good 
looks.. In the evening the spacious Atrium was one 
blaze of light, which fell on jewelled forms, and wes 
reflected back again from diamond and ruby till the 
eye ached with the splendor of it. Soft, voluptuous 
music stole gently on the ear, and the honeyed voices 
of bright eyed women husbed the soul to sleep with 
luxury of sound. Then all was stilled as if by ma gic— 
and the solemn voice of the cardinal murmured the 


| words that bound two heartsin one. Then friendly 
| hands were pressed, and friendly wishes spoken. 


“Ah, Paul,” said Eugene; and the old man’s face 
shrivelled up with a smile, his gray eyes sparkling 
with pleasure. ‘ Joy, my dear boy—joy te you both!” 

“Angelica, my precious wife,” said Paul, after 
they bad been married several weeks, ‘‘ you never 
told me how you came to lose che ring.” 

“Cannot you guess, dear Paul, after knowing its 
history?” said Angelica, looking roguishly up into 
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could have brought her here, I can’t imagine, A| Some other time, dearest,” and Angelica grew | his eves. 


1, Whose appearances harmonized with “No, aring. 1t was given her, as I said before, by | strange whim, perhaps. As I said before, I went to| very rosy. “How amI to know that you love me, “J think I may,” responded the artist; and stoop- 


yartment. They welcomed Eugene and 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS. 


The first American railroad was built before the 
steam engine was applied to purposes of locomotion. 
It was commenced in 1826, and finished in 1827, and 
ran from the granite quarries of Quincy, Mass., to the 
Neponset River, a distance of three miles. The sec- 
ond road was laid out in January, 1827, and com- 
pleted in May of the same year, from the coal mines 
of Mauch Chunk, Penn., to the Lehigh River, and 
was, with its branches and turnouts, thirteen miles 
long. These roads were adapted solely to horse cars, 
and were used only by private companies. 

The success which had attended railroad enter- 
prises in England induced the capitalists of this 
country to attempt similar undertakings here. Char- 
ters were obtained in some of the Eastern, Middle 
and Southern States for numerous roads. Various 
routes were at once laid out, and the work on them 
begun, so that by 1838 there were eightecn hundred 
and forty-three miles of track in successful operation. 
At the present day, there are about thirty-five thou- 
san:l miles of railroad lines in the Union. 

Of the great enterprises, one of the most prominent 
is the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, extending in its 
main branch from Baltimore to the Ohio River, at 
Wheeling, a distance of three hundred and eighty 
miles. It was begun in 1828, and finished in 1854. It 
passes over the top of the Blue Ridge and Alleghany 
Mountains, and is decidedly one of the grandest 
works in America. It was of inestimable value to 
the government during the recent war. It now em- 
ploys four thousand cars and three hundred locomo- 
tives, running seventy-five trains daily. 

The Illinois Central, which traverses the entire 
length of the State, from Cairo to Dunleith, four 
hundred and fifty-four miles, with a branch from 
Centralia to Chicago of two hundred and fifty miles, 
making a total length of seven hundred and six 
miles, is a noble enterprise. The Hudson River, 
New York Central and New Jersey Central, the Mo- 
bile and Ohio, the Memphis and Charleston, the 
Virginia Central and the South Carolina Railroads 
are all remarkable undertakings, and are deservedly 
objects of pride to the people of the sections in which 
they are located. 

So perfect has the railway system of the Union be- 
come, that, although frequent changes of cars are 
necessary under the existing arrangements, it is now 
possible for one to travel from Portland, Maine, via 
Boston and Albany, to New Orleans, a distance of 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-four miles, 
without changing cars, there being regular and un- 
broken connections along the whole line. This is 
not the usual route travelled, but it is the only one 
by which connections are unbroken. 

The railroads of the country have exercised a 
powerful influence upon it. By affording rapid com- 
munications between the old districts, commercial, 
industrial and scientific enterprises have received an 
almost incredible impetus. Besides this, new regions 
have been opened up, and localities which were once 
unsettled wilds have become thriving communities 
within a few years afier the establishment of the 
railroads. Distant parts of the country have also 
been brought to the door, as it were, of the general 
government, thus enabling it to maintain its author- 
ity over them. 

Our railroad system, however, will never be com- 
plete until the great road to the Pacific is built. Then 
the riches of the Western coast will pour into the lap 
of the East, while the former section will receive in 
return still greater wealth, a larger population, and 
tho civilization for which it is now striving. Then, 
also, will the trade and travel between Kastern Asia 
and Eastern Europe be diverted from its present 
channels and drawn through this great country. Our 
wealth, population, power and importance will all be 
increased by our railroads. In view of this, there- 
fore, we should cherish carefully, and do all in our 
power to advance the interests of this great system 
to which we owe so much. 
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MEN AND WOMEN IN THE LONDON STREETS.— 
Between ten A. M. and six P. M. six males cross 
London Bridge for one female; at Temple Bar, the 
proportion is as five to one: in Bishopsgate Street, 
Without, as four to one; at Holborn Bars, as six to 
one; aud in Fiasbury Pavement, as three to one. 





ANECDOTES OF CABMEN. 

An English writer tells some amusing anecdotes of 
cabmen and their “tricks upon travellers.” This is 
one: 

“A gentleman of Prussia came over to stay with 
me some weeks ago, and arrived in a Hansom cab. 

“** He did bring me safe,’ cried he, with his full face 
beaming through his spectacles, ‘and has nothing 
from me stolen.’ 

* *Of course not,’ said I, ‘ Why did you apprehend 
any such misfortunes?’ 

“« Ha, hal” exclaimed he, with joyful sagacity; ‘I 
do know them, those cab-drivers of yours; they ill- 
treat, they rob; but see, I have his name, and num- 
ber rightly taken. Mappin: 71 Cornhill, City Ivory 
Balance Handle Cheese Knives finest steel.’ ”” 

The poor deluded man had copied the advertise- 
ment upon the splash-board. 

And this is another: 

“During the period of the Great Exhibition at 
Kensington, the omnibuses in that district increased 
their fares from threepence to fourpence. A French- 
man, averse to imposition, and who had been, I sup- 
pose, informed what he was to pay by some person 
unacquainted with the change in the tariff, proffered 
a threepenny-piece in payment for his journey. 

“¢Fourpence, mossoo,’ answered the conductor, 
wagging bis head. 

“The unfortunate alien, who could not speak a 
word of English, still tendered the smaller coin. 

«¢ One, two, three, four—Four,’ cried the other, 
counting the numbers on his fingers, and roaring at 
the top of his voice, as though that would render Lim 
more intelligible. ‘our! Four? 

“'This went on for about five minutes, in the pres- 
ence of a *busful of people, who wanted to settle their 
own little accounts, and enter the building. 

** He don’t understand nothing,’ groaned the con- 
ductor, when his store of abuse was utterly exhanst- 
ed. ‘ Will any lady or gentleman be so good as to 
oblige me with the French for a blessed fool?’ ” 





PROVERBS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 

All pride is willing pride. 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair praise. 

Your if is the only peace-maker; much virtue 
in if. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 

Wrens may prey, where eagles darg not perch. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Trouble being gone, comfort should remain, 

The sight of lovers feedeth those in love. 

There’s many a man hath more hair than wit. 

Celerity is never more admired than by the neg- 
ligent. 

Cowards father cowards, and base things sire base: 

Nature hath meal and bran, contempt aud grace. 

Care keeps bis watch ia every.old man’s aye; 

And where care lodges, sleep will never lie. 





NOT SO BAD AS HE SEEMED. 


A gentleman who recently travelled from the West 
in asleeping car, relates the fullowing:—‘“A gentie- 
man was trying to stilla crying child by carrying it 
to and fro inthe cars, which by its screams finally 
irritated a man in one of the berths to such a degree 
that he could stand it no longer, and cried out pro- 
fanely, ‘‘ What in the —— is the matter with that 
young one?” And soon again, “ Where is the moth- 
er of that child, that she is not here to pacify it?” 
At this the poor gentleman in charge of the child 
stepped up to the berth and said, ‘Sir, the mother of 
that child is in her coffin in the baggage car!” The 
gruff grumbler immediately arose and compelled the 
afilicted father to retire to his berth, and from that 
time until morning, took the little orphan under his 
own care.”” 





CAMP MEETING GOSSIP. 

A letter from the camp meeting at Yarmouth says: 
“A wealthy Bostonian has made a point on his 
brethren this week. A subscription was started to 
raise money to water the avenues. Ho refused to 
give anything, saying the Lord will take care of that. 
He was accused of parsimony by some, of meanness 
by others. The rain of yesterday has put it all right, 
and brother Snow is ahead to-day. And now some 
say it is “just his luck” to come out right. Per- 
haps it is; but a bred and born Cape Cod man, with 
his weather eye open, can discern the signs of the 
weather as well as the times, and can guess a day 
ahead.” 

SARATOGA LADIES. 

A letter from Saratoga says of the young ladies and 
the water there:—“‘A whole bevy of them about the 
spring with their fluttering ribbons, and _ their 
funny little perkings, and twitterings, looks like 
some flock of rare, gorgeous, noisy birds, picking 
up their breakfasts with pretty red bills They skim 
back, however, to a much more substantia! breakfast 
at the hotel, flitting in from 2 to 10 o’clock, for they 
cannot forget their city habits, as why, indeed, should 
they, when there is no element of country life to ro- 
mind them that they have escaped from the bondage 
of conventional habits and artificial hours?” 








A CANDIDATE.—The following advertisement ap- 
peared in an English newspaper:—** Wanted, in a 
private laboratory, a young chemist, as assistant. 
He will be required to carry out research, to perform 
commercial analysis, and occasionally to wait at table. 
A graduate preferred.” 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

« JASPER STREET,” by August Bell. 

“Tie EARL’s BRIDE: or, The Curse of Carnigie.” 
A Story of Fair Rosamond’s Well. By Margarct 
Blount. 

“Tite ROMANCE OF A HOSPITAL,” by James D. 
M’Cabe, Jr. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“LirTLe BENNY AMONG THE BEEs,” by George 
Jay Varney. 

“TwiLigur SHADOWS,” by “416.” 

“Our DAILY BREAD,” by Mrs. RK. B. Edson. 

“Past, PRESENT AND FUTURE,” by Frank Fox- 
croft. 





WELL-EMPLOYED RICHES. 

But few of our rich men of Massachusetts know 
how to employ the wealth which they obtain after 
years of toil and patient calculation. Some hoard it, 
saving every cent, as though fearful of coming to 
want; others live for themselves and families, never 
going outside their select circles for the sake of doing 
a@ generous deed. Again, there are men noted for 
their subscriptions to public charities, who delight to 
see their names in print opposite round sums of 
money. It is regarded as an evidence of great lib- 
erality. Once in a while a rich man dies and leaves 
a large portion of his fortune to Harvard College, 
which is already beyond the reach of want, bloated 
with wealth, and removed from the people more and 
more by each injudicious gift. The fact that such 
and such a sum of money has been bequeathe:l to the 
college is mentioned in the newspapers of the day, 
read and forgotten, as such gifts deserve to be; for 
there are more deserving objects of charity than 
Harvard College. 

Men who have earned their wealth by hard labor 
and steady perseverance, as a general thing, do not 
enjoy it as much as they should. Those who have 
inherited their riches, do not value them while ad- 
ministering to their own comfort. They have never 
labored, and so despise labor and those who are 
compelled to use their hands and head for their daily 
bread. They regard the people as without taste or 
refinement, only suitable to be hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. They make no attempt to elevate 
the tastes of the masses, and so pass through life, 
die, and are forgotten. 

Once ina great while a gentleman of wealth and 
taste strikes out a course, and employs his wealth in 
such a manner as to create the utmost astonishment 
on the part of those who have inherited fortunes, 
One of this class is Mr. Alvin Adams, of the great 
Adams Express Company. He has been fortunate in 
business of late years, and has used a portion of his 
money 80 judiciously, that he now stands at the head 
of rich men as the liberal patron of artists of merit. 
At Mr. Adams’s suburban residence in Watertown, 
is a gallery of pictures, small but judiciously selected, 
and superior to anything in Massachusetts. They 
have not been gathered for the exclusive use of Mr. 
Adams and his family. All of his friends are wel- 
come to his art treasures, and can feast upon the 
beautiful that adorn the walls of his gallery. Lovers 
of pictures are welcomed to the place with genuine 
hospitality, and there are thousands who have avail- 
ed themselves of tie kindness of Mr. Adams during 
the past three years. Hix gallery has been the means 
of stimulating the love of art; and on that account 
we commend such men, and wish that Massachusetts 
had more like them. A gailery of paintings does as 
much towards education as a large college endow- 
ment. 





dew Publications, 


FeLix Hout THE RADICAL. A Novel. By George 
Eliot. 184 pp. Pubiished by Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 


When Miss Evans writes it is always with effect, 
and this time she has produced a powerfully-drawn 
character in Felix Holt the Radical. ‘There are 
doubtless many points in his character—such as his 
disregard of forms, and lack of care in his personal 
appeararce—which the fastidious reader will not 
relish, and many others, perhaps, which will not be 
viewed so favorably by the general reader as by the 
author; but, however this may be, no one can refuse 
to honor the sterling worth and true nobleness of his 
nature, as well as the firmness and consistency with 
which he maintains his principles. It is a grand 
character. Esther, the minister’s daughter, is a fit- 
ting companion to the hero; a woman it does one 
good to read about. The old preacher, Harrold, and 
Mrs. Transome, and Mr. Jermyn, are boldly and 
skillfully portrayed. The plot is vigorous, and con- 
structed with the writer’s ability, and “from title- 
page to closing line’”’ the reader’s interest never fags. 
Added to this, there is enough thought and intellect 
in the book to make a dozen modern novels. 

InsipE. A Chronicle of Secession. 


Harrington. Lllustrated. 223 pp. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The story isa failure. The characters are weakly 
drawn, and exaggerated at that. The author prom- 
ises us at the outset an inside view of the ‘‘ Confed- 
eracy,’’? but instead introduces us to an insignificant 
village in Georgia, and devotes his bouk to an inside 
view of its condition and its quarrels. We are not 
disposed to extenuate the rebellion, or gloss over its 
crimes, but we are by no means prepared to accept 
the rude, vulgar personages which the author iutro- 


By George F. 
Published by 





duces to us as specimens of Southern gentlemen and 
Whatever may be the faults of the Southern- 
ers, they belong to the same race that produced the 
men of the North. Our personal knowledge of that 
section assures us that the author bas failed in draw- 
ing outa good story from the events of the late un- 
happy struggle. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN o> 
A Narrative ot Capture and Captivitv. By 
©. Moens. Ilostrated. 355 pp. Published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

A very interesting and instructive account of the 
manners and customs of the brigands of Italy, and 
the course pursued by the Italian goverument to- 
wards them, 

All of the above for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 
Washington street, Boston. 

THE STRANGER IN BALTIMORE. An_ Illustrated 
Guide-Book 175 pp. Published by J. F. Weisham- 
pel, Jr.. Baltimere. 

A very useful hand-book for visitors to the Monu- 
mental City. For sale by the publishers. 

Tus DiiPEe OF TARE ATLANTIC: or, The Secret of the 
Sea. By Francis A. Durivage. Tlusirated. 50 pp. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston. 

A powerful story of romance and mystery, from 
the pen of a popular author. 

THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The Smuggler of Colo 
nial Times. By Lieutenant Murray. 100 pp Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston. 


Lieutenant Murray’s admirers will be delighted to 
find here a new romance from bis able pen, which 
has been silent so long. We commend the story as 
one of his best. 

Both of the above for sale by all the newsdealers in 
the Union. 
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A TOUGH Srory.—The Portland Press tells the 
following rather extravagant story to illustrate the 
wholesale thieving practised there on the night of 
the great fire:—“One who had been slumbering 
peacefully in his grave in the Eastern Cemetery, 
awoke, and walking forth, inquired if ‘the day of 
judgment had come.’ On being told that it was only 
Portiand burning, he remarked that he would go 
back to his repose. On reaching his grave he found 
that in his absence somebody had stolen his coffin!” 





WEDDING PosTrONED.—The marriage of the Prin- 
cess Dagmar with the hereditary Grand Duke of 
Russia has been deferred, says the Gezette de France, 
to next year. This postponement is due to conside- 
rations which have no connection with politics. It 
appears the marriage is to be solemnized at St. Pe- 
tersburg. The princess will shortly proceed to Rus- 
sia to be received into the communion of the Greek” 
Church. 





A SELFISH MAN.—In Charlton, Iowa, lately, the 
friends of a gentleman ang@ lady were invited to see 
them made one. The areas and the people 
came, the bride was ready, and the bridegroom was 
there; but he, discovering just before the knot was 
tied that there wasa mortgage on the lady’s property, 
refused to be united to her. 





(ta SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a@ PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
andcleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 

each number is put iy, one hasa handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 











THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. — 


The publishers of the FLAG OF ork UstIon take pleas- 
ure in presenting this beautiful yet to their patrons. 
It isa model of neatness, and it will be our constant 
endeavor to make it the 


Best Literary Family FJournal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
yeruse during the week, and that, too. of the highest 
literary excellence. All ‘articles are prepared expressly 
fur vue FLAG, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY 
ORIGINAL, and not to be found in any other publication. 
Tares, Skatcues, ANECDOT?S, PoOxTKY, roa RAPHY, 
HisTorican and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns 
with that CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to please 
all tastes, and which makes it a welcome visitor to the 
Home Crecig, THE Camp, THE CouNnTING-ROOM, TUR 
WORKSHOP, and THe FARMER'S FIRF SIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 


although we shall ordinarily publish one continued, 
which will occupy about one- eighth of each paper for four 
or siz numbers, with an occasional longer ong. 


OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 
embraces the Rest WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if 
other publications can boast of as much excellence in 
that direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 





One copy one year - - = as - = $4.00 
Two copies one year - - - - - - 7.50 

our «Re a «= = Te 
Ten se « - + a 25.00 


And a copy gratis for every club o of ten. 

Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 

(4 THe FLAG or ovR Union and BAaLLou’s Mortn- 
LY will be sent one year for $5.00; the FLAG and Nov- 
ELETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN Uriow for 
$6.00; the whole of these publications, including the 
Frac, Union, BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for 

9.66 

Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
ence imen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 

(> Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tional, to pay American postage one year. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvBiisHerRs, 
63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
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FIVE YEARS TO-DAY. 


~_—_——~—— 
BY LIDA MEDDIC. 


Five years to-day in sweet converse 
Our souls were first so strongly blended; 
‘Tis strange that mid life’s constant change 
Our friendship had not rudely ended. 


Thy spirit was of finer mould, 

I wot, than those that walked around thee; 
For chains of gold could never hold 

Like those which then completcly bound me. 


Five years! Some laugh at woman's love, 
And scorn her purest feelings ever; 

But still 1 feel, through woe or weal, 
By thee I'll be forgotten—never! 


Five long, long years of toil and care, 

Five years of pain, and grief, and sorrow; 
And still we 're gay, and strive to say, 
“ There comes a brighter, clearer morrow."’ 


Five years! Dear one, ere five years more 
We may be called to widely sever; 

But let us sing while on Time's wing, 

“* We'll live and love in heaven forever."" 
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THE CURSE OF CARNIGIE. 


A Story of ‘‘ Fair Rosamond’s Well.’ 





BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 


AUTHOR OF “ A BROKEN LIFE,"’ “ A DANGEROUS WOMAN," 
““ THE FOSTER SISTERS,”’ ** SET IN GOLD,”’ “* DOWNE 
ry RESERVE: OR, THE WISHING WILL,”’ ETO. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HE cottage looked deserted and 
silent, but the window of her 
father’s room was open, and 
Gabrielle could see the figure of 
her grandmother sitting by the 
bed, as she came up the garden 
path. 

She opened the outer door 
softly, and stole up the stairs. 
The father groaned as she laid 
her hand upon the latch, and 
as her grandmother rose to 
give him a comforting draught, 
she summoned up her failing 
courage, and entered the room. 

Everything there was neat 
and tidy, as usual—but the 
strong and stalwart man she had left not many hours 
before. His face was very pale and contracted by a 
look of intense pain—a blood-stained bandage was 
wrapped around his head, another round his right 
arm. The sight startled and frightened her so, that 
she forgot all prudence, and crying out: 

“O father! what ails you—how did you get hurt?” 
she sprang across the room, and sank upon her knees 
by the side of the bed. 

The sick man started up from his pillows, and the 
old dame looked sternly at the weeping girl. 

“ Gabrielle, where have you been?” said the keeper, 
in a voice of agony. 

*O father—do not blame me—do not reproach me 
now.” 

“Tell me where you have been.” 

“T am married.” 

“ Married !’’ 

He gave a sigh of intense relief. 

“To whom, Gabrielle?” 

“To the Earl of Carnigie,” said the girl, lifting her 
head, and looking at him proudly. ‘See, there is 
my ring. My husband would have seen you to-day 
and told you all, but he heard of your illness, and 
sent me on instead.” 

‘*Married to the earl!” said her father, with a 
groan. “ You foolish child!” That I should live to 
see you deceived by a villain like him! O! if I was 
only strong and well once more, if only to avenge this 
disgrace! But I am dying, my child—my child—” 

He burst into tears, and Gabrielle, half distracted, 
caught his hand, and pressed it to her lips. 

‘* Father—dear tather—do not talk like this! He 
has not deceived me! I was married to him last night 
in a chapel by a clergyman of the church of England. 
His servant is waiting now to take a message from me 
tohim. Shall 1 send for him to come here and con- 
vince you of the truth of my story? He would obey 
at once.” 

“Is this really so?” said the sick man, raising him- 
self on his pillows, and looking at her with earnest 
eyes. “ Gabrielle, my little girl, have you really the 
right to tell the proud earl of Carnigie what he is to 
do, and be obeyed?” 

“‘T have indeed, father. At least, so far as a wife 
may command her husband. Heis the kindest and 
best of men, and would come instantly, I know, to 
relieve your anxiety. Why, only this very morning 
he was talking of you, and planning the home he 
should give you—a little farm in Scotland, father, on 
his own estate, which was to be my wedding gift, 








and where you and grandmother were to be as hap- 
py as the day was long.” 

“And will he say this to the world, child, as well 
as to us?” 

Soon, father—very soon.” 

‘* You are sure?” 

“Thave his promise. And his own cousin, a Mr. 
Campbell, married us, 60 that you can prove it at 
any time.” 

‘God be praised !’’ said her father, reverently; but 
the old grandmother said nothing. ‘ My little Ga- 
brielle a countess! It seems strange—but you'll not 
forget your poor old father, for all that, iny dear, and 
I shall die the happier that I leave you so well cared 
for. I did think at one time that young Western—” 

**O, don’t talk of him, father,” said Gabrielle, with 
ablush. “Heis a very nice, kind man, but 1 could 
never bave married him—never.” 

‘Tt is time for your father to stop talking, and take 
this draught,” said the grandmother, in a cold, hard 
voice, and Gabrielle drew aside at once. The medi- 
cine administered, she stole softly down stairs, that 
he might sleep. 

How strange and small the little kitchen looked, 
after a few hours drilling in the beautiful home that 
would henceforth be hers! How hard it seemed to 
realize, as she stood on tiptoe to look in the glass, 
that she was the same Gabrielle who had left that 
house so short @ time ago. 

Her grandmother came down as she was still ar- 
ranging her hair before the glass. The face was very 
grave and stern—it grew graver and sterner still, as 
she saw how the girl was employed. 

“Go to your room,” and dress yourself in some- 
thing more suitable to your home than that fine 
fobe,” she said, pointing to the blue silk dress which 
Gabrielle wore, and which her father had not re- 
marked. “I should be cut to the heart if any of the 
neighbors came in, and saw you tricked out like 
that.” 

Gabrielle’s color rose high, but she did not answer. 
She walked out to the gate, where the servant 
still waited, and having despatched a m ge to the 
earl, she returned, went up to herown chamber, and 
presently came into the kitchen cladin her usual 
garb. 

“Thank Heaven for so much!” said the old woman, 
softly; not so softly, however, but that Gabrielle 
heard her, and turned at once to ask the meaning of 
the speech. 

* You have scarcely spoken to me since I came 
home, grandmother,” she said. ‘ Do you not believe 
my story? I was wrong in going away as 1 did, I 
know, but since all has turned out so well, and my 
father forgives me, why cannot you?” 

“ Turned out so well! "Tis the first time I ever 
knew aught of the Earl of Carnigie’s doing that did 
turn out well.”’ 

“ Grandmother—he is my husband!” 

** You poor, foolish child.” 

* Do you not believe me?” 

* Believe you? Yes. But I have no faith in the 
earl. He has deceived you, Gabrielle, and one of 
these days you will rue the hour when you first met 
him.” 

* Grandmother, I will not listen, if you speak like 
this,” said the girl, passionately. ‘‘ 1 know he has 
not been a good man to others, but he is very good 
tome; and I am his wife—and I love him!” 

She spoke hoarsely enough, yet even as the words 
fell from her lips, she remembered the mysterious 
‘picture, and the vision that had appeared behind it, 
and her heart sank with a nameless dread of some- 
thing—she scarcely knew what. Her grandmother 
only sighed, and was silent. 

“Tell me of my father,” said the girl, after a little 
pause. ‘ How did this happen?” 

** He came upon some people in the preserves last 
night—-poachers, I suppose, tor they were armed. 
He ordered them to go away; they refused, andin the 
struggle he was shot in the head and in the arm.” 

* Are the wounds dangerous?” 

** Mortal!” 

The mother’s lips quivered, as she spoke the word, 
but she shed no tear. Gabrielle turned very pale. 

* Do you mean that he will die?” 

Yes.” 

* O, my father !’’ 

**Hush! He will not be with us long, and while he 
sleeps, he is free from pain. Do not rousehim. I 
cannot bear to see him suffer as he has suffered till 
now.” 

Gabrielle wept silently. 

‘Tam glad he believes your marriage to be a true 
one—he will die the easier for it. But, O mco—what 
shall I do when he is gone? I have lost you both 
together—my son! my son!” 

She hid: her face in her apron, and rocked to and 
fro, ina passion of silent grief. As Gabrielle gazed at 
her, mute and awestruck at sight of a sorrow so 
much deeper than her own, the latch of the door was 
lifted, and some one entered, softly. 

It was young Western, and by the way in which 
he greeted her, Gabrielle perceived that the story of 
her flight and return was unknown outside those 
walls. The earl’s servants would for their own sakes 
be silent, and her secret was safe. It was a conso- 
lation in that hour of trouble to know that it was so! 
She held out her hand to the young man, with a 
faint smile. 





upon me to do it. Iam willing and ready fur any- 
thing, if I can only be of some little service to you, or 
to him. Where is he?” 

‘Up stairs, and asleep, Just now,” said Gabrielle, 
feeling intensely thankful that she bad laid aside the 
blue silk robe. 

She slipped her wedding-ring quietly off, while he 
was consoling her grandmother, and hid it in her 
bosom. Fiom him, even more than from any other, 
must the story of her private marriage be hidden for 
a long time to come, 

A noise in the chamber above, a feeble knocking on 
the floor, attracted her attention. 

“My father is calling,” she said, in a whisper, and 
glided up the stairs. 

The wounded nan was sitting up, but with that 
ghastly gray hue upon his face, that even to her in- 
experienced eye betokened the swiit approach of 
death. 

“Has he come?” he asked, hoarsely. 

* Who?” 

* The earl.” 

Dear father, my message has not reached him 
yet. He cannot get here for several hours.” 

**Too late—it will be too late! But tell him, Ga- 
brielle, from me—your dying father—that if he dares 
to wrong you—” 

Something rattled in his throat, and his eyes began 
to glaze. 

‘Dear father, he will not! Grandmother!” 

The two whom she had left in the kitchen, came 
running up the stairs. 

“ For my sake, say nothing of this before Western,” 
she whispered in her father’s ear. He moved his 
head assentingly, yet his eyes were fixed most anx- 
iously upon the young man, as he came up and took 
his band. 

“A bad job, my lad—a bad job—but we saved the 
game,” he murmured. ‘*‘ My boy—will you promise 
me one thing before I die?” 

* Anything, sir.” 

“Take care of them. He pointed to his mother 
and his daughter. “Ileave them in your charge. 
Don’t let harm come nigh to them, if you ever cared 
for me.” 

*T will not.” 

* God bless you, my boy—and you, mother—as for 
Gabrielle, may God guard her,’”’ he added, with a 
strange and sudden change in his tone, understood 
only by two of the three who heard him. 

“The pain is all gone—better so—but I know what 
that means, as well as the doctor,” he said, drowsily. 

He lay for a long time perfectly still, and appa- 
rently unconscious, while they watched him breath- 
lessly, knowing only too well that every moment now 
might be his last. Suddenly he looked out towards 
the window with aclear, bright gaze. 

*“ Tell the duke I did my duty as well as I could. 
It is early sunset. Call my wife.” 

They were the last words he ever spoke. There 
was a sudden, swift change in his face, almost like 
the shadow of a tlying wing—at least, so it seemed to 
Gabrielle—then all was still! She touched his cheek 
—his hand. They were growing cold, and yet his eyes 
were fixed upon the window, bright and blue as ever, 
and his mouth was closed, yet half smiling. Could 
this be death? 

Her grandmother tottered forward, and closed the 
bright, far-seeing eyes, then burst into a flood of 
tears and sank upon her knees beside the bed. 

The young man stepped reverently back, and led 
Gabrielle from the room. She was half fainting, and 
clung to him when they reached the kitchen, and 
hid her face upon the manly breast, that was only 
too ready to support her. 

**Is he dead—can he be dead?” she sobbed. 

* Yes, Gabrielle.” 

‘But his eyes were so clear and bright—the jaw 
did not fall—I never knew that any one could die like 
that.” 

** He passed away like one smiling in his sleep. You 
will only have the sweetest memory of his last look, 
Gabrielle—you ought to be grateful for that.” 

“Tam,” said the girl, slowly, and she withdrew 
herself from his embrace, and sat down in her 
grandmother’s easy-chair. 

How strange it seemed! Only one short day, and 
the whole current of their household lite was chang- 
ed furever. She, the bride of a nobleman; her 
grandmother weeping her heart out beside a placid 
corpse; her father safe in heaven, where nothing 
could molest or pain him more—knowing more of the 
greatest mysteries of existence now, than all the liv- 
ing sages of earth—she could scarcely feel the mag- 
nitude of her loss, in the strange and solemn thoughts 
which it had-called forth! Ah, the gayest and most 
thoughtless of us all must needs pause and reflect, 
when we look for the first time upon the great act of 
dying, and remember that he who passes through it 
beneath our eyes, is only rehearsing, as it were, and 
for our benefit, a scene in which we, too, one day, 
must bear the principal part. 

“Gabrielle,” said her companion, after a long 
silence. 

“ Yes—what is it?” 

**Some one ought to go at once to the doctor—and 
—and to—shall I act for you both, as I might if I was 
his son, and your brother?” 

*O, if you only would.” 

“Then remain bere till I can send in one of the 





“T am glad to see you—but you come toasad 
house.” | 
“JT rode over the moment I heard of it,” he said, 
with a trembling voice. ‘I came to say, that if | 
there is anything that a brother could do for you, for | 
him or for her, at this time, Gabrielle, you must call | 


neighbors. You must not be left alone again till all 
isover. Then we will talk of the future. Ah, Ga- 
brielle, even at this sad hour! must say it. If it 
could only be what I once hoped and believed it 
would be—” 

He bent down over her as if to take her hand, but 


she drew it away, and stood before him, calm and 
pale as a statue. 

“It can never be, never! Do not hope or dream 
of it for one moment. There are more obstacles than 
you can dream of—that is—O, let me be your sister, 
if you will—but I can never be your wife!” 

“I will never ask you again,” be said, looking at 
her so earnestly and searchingly, that she shrunk be- 
fore his gaze. ‘ You shall love whom you will—wed 
whom you will, and I will only be your faithful 
friend. Come, look up and smile at me; you know 
he left you in my care, and I want you to forget what 
1 said just now.” 

“T will.” 

She gave him her hand, and he raised it to his lips 
as gallantly as the earl himself might have done. 

“Now put your head upon this pillow,” he said, 
arranging the chair for her, “you lovk wearied to 
death, and perhaps you may get a few moments’ 
sleep. Are youcomfortable?” 

it Very.” 

“Then good-by. I will only be gone a very little 
while.” And the brave fellow strode away up the 
path, forgetting his own sorrow, and only intent on 
doing some good service to her he loved. Gabrielle 
looked after him with a smile that was very sad, and 
then leaning her head upon her hand, sank into a pain- 
ful reverie, which, inits turn, changed into an uneasy 
and broken sleep. Thus the neighbor who had come 
to take charge of the stricken house found her, and 
sat down to wait patiently till she should awake. 


CHAPTER VIX. 

A MONTH passed by, and the keeper’s cottage was 
deserted, and the garden path all overgrown with 
weeds. ‘The keeper slept quietly enough beneath 
the osicred turfof Woodstock churchyard—but where 
was his aged mother and his pretty Gabrielle? 

Young Western did not know, though he would 
have given half his humble fortune if he could have 


home once more. There had been something in her 
manner when she thanked him for all his kindness 
and bade him good-by after her father’s funeral, 
something in her grandmother’s manner, too, and in 
the sorrowful look she gave him as they parted, that 
had checked the words he longed to utter, and left 
him only able to stammer forth a wish for her wel- 
fare and happi , that d almost absurd when 
he came to remember it afterwards, because it was 
80 weak, 

But Gabrielle knew its value, feebly as it had been 

spoken,and although she dared give him no clue to her 
new residence, she thought of him oflen and prayed 
for him always, within her cottage home. It was a 
pretty place that Scottish home of hers! Not the 
farm which her father was to have called his own, 
but a lovely cottage, standing on a moor, that was 
purple with heather and gokicn with gorse, through 
the greater part of the year. The smoke that rese 
from its chimney conld be seen for many a mile 
around, upon the clear still autumn air—and the 
castle gates were not very fac away—the castle gates, 
whence every morning a jovial party of noblemen 
and gentlemen emerged to seek for game, upon the 
moors and hills. Noone intruded upon Gabrielle’s 
solitude, however. The keepers had the strictest 
orders, which they obeyed to the letter, and some 
obstacle was sure to rise between the gallant sports- 
men and the lovely cottage, where all the party sus- 
pected, yet not one had the means of proving, that 
some fair friend of their gallant host had sought and 
found a shelter. 

Fair they guessed her—frail they thought they knew 
her to be. But no one among them ventured to 
question their host on so delicate a point, and Ga- 
brielle enjoyed her solitude, little dreaming how 
lightly she was looked upon by her lover’s boon com- 
panions. He knew it well—yet never uttered a word 
to clear her fame. And so the month of their sport 
and pastime melted away. 

They were going at last, and Gabrielle’s heart re- 
joiced within her. Short and unfrequent as her in- 
terviews had been with the earl, they had been very 
sweet to her. All trace of arrogance had vanished 
from his manner; he was always kind, always gentle, 
always devoted as when she first met him at the 
farm gate and at Fair Rosamond’s Well. There was 
a happy secret, too, between them now, which made 
him doubly dear. Ere many months went by, if all 
was well, she hoped to lay in his armsa baby son—an 
heir to the glories of his old and stately line. Poor 
foolish Gabrielle! Even his cold heart sometimes 
recoiled with horror from the thought of the agony 
of her waking! 

One beautiful moonlight night she sat at her open 
window, watching for his coming. Her grandmother 
and their one servant had gone to bed—she was all 
alone, and singing some simple love song, she leaned 
upon the casement and fixed her eyes upon the 
placid sky. She was happy—bappy to the very 
heart’s core. Every wish was gratified—every thought 
at rest. The future lay before ber, a long bright vista 
of love, of sunshine, and of peace, down which she 
saw herself walking ever by his side, while the fairy 
forms of their children frolicked near. It was a sweet 
vision—she never had many more like it—God help 
her! 

“Gabrielle, are you there?” said a low voice, and 
she rose with a cry of joy to let her lover in. 

“No, do not unbar the door, I cannot come in to- 
night,” he said, as he came and leaned against the 
low window-sill, where she was sitting. 

* Not coming in!” 








“ No—I only stole away from them for a moment, 


brought back the bright-faced girl to that pretty 
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to tell you a piece of news which will make you a | 
little sad, though it is all for your good in the end.” 

“ What is it?” 

“Tam going to London.” 

“ When!” 

“With them—to-morrow.” 

She clasped her hands with a look of passionate 
grief. 

“O Heavens!” 

“It is necessary, my love!” 

“And I had hoped to have you all to myself for a 
time—to be so happy with you when they were all 
away.” 

“T know, my dearest; but, as I said before, it is 
necessary, and I must go.” 

“ But what makes it necessary?” 

“ Your pretty face, my love.” 

“What can you mean?” 

“ Were you not up the glen yesterday, just before 
sunset?” 

A “ Yes.” 

“Lord Arthur Hayes, who, by the way, is one of 
the greatest coxcombs and idiots that ever existed, 
saw you, and has done nothing but rave about you 
ever since.” 

She looked at him timidly. 

“Are you angry, Francis? I was really pining for 
some fresh air, and I thought you were all safe in the 
castle at dinner.” 

“No, Lam not angry, but do you not ste—the fact 
is, my love, he made a great many remarks about 
you that were most unpleasant and annoying for me 
to hear. I could not resent them, of course, but they 
galled me almost beyond endurance.” 

Gabrielle looked as she felt, inexpressibly hurt. 

“Itis in your power to put an end to such annoy- 
ances, my lord—as it was in your power long ago to 
bave prevented them,” she said, haughtily. 

“Your ladyship is quite right—and I have come to 
the determination to be annoyed so no longer.” 

She still looked at him with the angry spot burn- 
ing on her cheek, for she believed that he was mock- 
ing her. 

“What will you do, my lord?” 

“T shall go up to London to-morrow, arrange my 
attuirs and return here only when! can bring my 
countess home with me,” was his quiet reply; and 
she started as if he had struck her, while the crimson 
blood rose in a torrent to her brow, and then re- 
ceded, leaving her deadly pale. 

“ Francis, are you in earnest?” 

IT certainly am.” 

“OQ, my father, if you had only lived to see this 
day!” she mused, in a tone of the deepest gratitude. 
« But he knows it—even in heaven hé knows it—does 
he not, dear Francis?” F 

“Who shall say what those who are in heaven 
know or feel?” was his evasive reply. 

“He must—he does rejoice in my joy. And my 
child, Francis, my child and yours! O, now, I need 
not blush to own him when he is born. He will take 
his proper place in your home as he has already 
taken it in your heart; and we shall be happy—al- 
most too happy for this dull earth!” 

She leaned from the window as she spoke and threw 
her arms around his neck. He removed them 
gently. 

“ Gabrielle, some one may be watching us even 
now. You consent then to my going to London?” 

“oO yes.” 

“And you will be good and happy during my ab- 


“sence?” 


“ How can I be otherwise, when I remember why 
you have gone.” 

* Kiss me then, for I must go; or they will miss 
me, and I don’t wish those half-tipsy young men to 
seek me here. Good-by, love. You shall hear from 
me in a day or two after I reach London.” 

He kissed her twice and walked hurriedly away. 
Long did she linger at the casement, thinking of and 
praying for him, while he was strolling on towards 
his stately home, sick at heart, and wretched as if a 
hundred fiends were lashing him with strings and 
whips of tire! 





Long after sunset, on the following day, just when 
Gabrielle sat at her window, thinking sweet thoughts 
of her absent lover, his carriage was rushing as fast 
as four smoking horses could draw it, up the long 
drive at Blenheim Park. Not to London—but to 
Woodstock, had the false earl gone! 

And his errand? Was it really that which he bad 
described to Gabrielle, the settlement of his affairs 
and the acknowledgment of a fair young bride? 

Yes, in that one thing at least, the earl had not 
lied! 

There were few guests at the palace, aud they were 
all his intimate friends. The duke and duchess met 
him at the foot of the grand staircase, and both wel- 
comed him, and wished him success and happiness in 
a tone that seemed to mean much. They bad dined 
early at the palace that day, for a famous band was 
in attendance, and there was to be dancing by moon- 
light on the greensward, for the guests and for the 
servants. The duke sat by the earl as he made a 
somewhat hurried meal, and told him this. Told 
him much more, too, which made his eyes sparkle 
and his cheeks flush, far more than did the rosy wine 
he had been quafling so freely. 

No man could have well looked more graceful or 
handsomer than did the gallant earl when he joined 

the dancers at a later hour that evening. Every one 
seemed glad to meet him—every one seemed eager to 
win a glance from his eye; yet all with common con- 
sent male way for him when he turned towards a 





group of ladies who surrounded the duchess. Each 








bent gracefully to his greeting. Each smiled and 
blushed as his words of courtesy fell lightly on the 
ear, for the Earl of Carnigie was a prize indeed in the 
matrimonial market, and Rumor, with her thousand 
tongues, whispered now of most serious intentions on 
his part. Towards whom? One lady might have 
answered that question, had she felt so inclined. A 
lady who stood somewhat apart from the others—tall, 
dark and beautiful, wearing a robe of rosy gauze, and 
a cluster of snow-white flowers in her hair. By her 
side the earl paused at last—leaning over the bridge 
to look into the quiet water even as she was doing. 
She did not start—she had seen him coming before 
his face and form were mirrored there beside her 
own. 

“Has Lady Gwendoline alone no welcome for me?” 
he asked, in a low voice. 

She turned and held out her hand with a smile. 

‘“* Mine?” he asked, as he pressed it warmly. 

“ Not yet, my lord.” 

“The time you named for your decision expires to- 
night. Is it not yet made?” 

“Tt will be very soon.” 

“ In my favor let me hope.” 

‘We shall see. At present offer me your arm, 
and let us walk down by Rosamond’s Well.” 

The earl bowed low and uobeyed, though he winced 
in spite of himself. It is not always pleasant to go 
with No. 2, to the very place where you have once 
breathed the tenderest vows in the ear of No. 1; but 
there seemed to be no help for it, and he led her 
slowly away towards the distant well, while many 
looked after them significantly and shook their heads, 
and smiled. 

The well was reached, but Lady Gwendoline only 
paused a moment there. On she went, leaning on 
his arm and talking all the while, till a sudden open- 
ing in the glade left them directly in front of the 
keeper’s cottage. Then she dropped his arm and was 
silent. 

With something of a pang gnawing at that selfish 
heart of his, the earl gazed at the melancholy look- 
ing place. It had stood empty only a little while— 
yet it looked as if it had been deserted for years. 
Yet he dared not show the slightest sigh of feeling 
while those keen dark eyes were fixed upon his 
face. 

‘“*My lord,” said Lady Gwendoline, after a mo- 
ment’s pause—* Ido not wish to inquire into your 
past life.” 

“Faith, I wouldn’t advise you to, if you wish to 
preserve your seuses,” thought the earl, looking 
grave with the greatest difficulty. 

‘But about one thing I must be told.” 

What is that?” 

“You remember Gabrielle—the pretty girl who 
lived here?” 

* Certainly.” 

“* My lord—where is she now?” 

“How on earth should I know, Lady Gwendo- 
line?” 

He looked so utterly and genuinely astonished at 
her asking him the question, that her heart beat 
high with the hope that perhaps, after all her sus- 
picions might have wronged him. 

“Talways feared that you might have been con- 
cerned in her disappearance,” she said, in a low 
voice. “And though I shall have many things in 
your past to forgive if I become your wife—I never 
could torgive your leading her away.” 

She was pleading with him to speak the truth, yet 
every word she uttered drove him further away 
from it, unconsciously to herself. 

“ J know nothing whatever of the young woman,” 
he said, gloomily. “And you have wounded me more 
by your unjust suspicions, Lady Gwendoline, than 
I can find words to say. Whatever my life may have 
been, I scarcely think you have any real reason to 
hold so bad an opinion of me as you seem todo. You 
can have little regard for me, if not content with 
listening to every idle tale you hear, you are actually 
at the pains to imagine them for yourself. Shall we 
return to the dancers, Lady Gwendoline?” 

His cold and distant manner did more for him than 
days of abject pleading would have done. She look- 
ed at the deserted house—then at him—and could 
read nothing more than pride and wounded feeling in 
the face that was so obstinately turned from her. 

“ Forgive me, my lord,” she said, in a low, soft 
voice. “Forget what I have said; and if you still 
wish it—there is my answer to the question you ask- 
ed me more than three months ago.” 

She held out her hand, white and soft and spark- 
ling with gems. 

‘*You give it tome without doubt, or fear, or re- 
servation?” he asked, looking dvep into her eyes. 

*} do.” 

** Gud bless you then, my own love!” And before 
the very gates of poor Gabrielle’s former home, he 
kissed that hand—the hand of his plighted and noble 
bride! 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





CHILDREN AS TEACHERS. 

Children may teach us one blessing, one enviable 
art—the art of being easily happy. Kind nature has 
given to them that useful power of accommodation to 
circumstances which compensates for many exter- 
nal disadvantages, and it is only by injudicious 
management that itis lost. Give him but a mode- 
rate portion of food and kindness, and the peasant’s 
child is happier than the duke’s; free from artificial 
wants, unsatiated by indulgence, all nature ministers 
to his pleasure; he can carve out felicity from a bit 
of hazel twig, or fish for it successfully in a paddle. 








BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST. 


—_—_————————~ 
BY THOMAS SPEIGHT, 


CHAPTER I: 
A DANGEROUS PROMISE. 


Ir was pleasant to Miss Spencelaugh to exchange 
the blinding glare of the hot May sunshine, through 
the midst of which she had walked up from the town, 
for the shaded coolness of the morning-room in 
which luncheon was laid out, with its vista of green- 
ery in the conservatory beyond, and the low, musi- 
cal plash of atiny fountain hidden somewhere among 
the flowers; for she had been down in Normanford 
all the morning, assisting in the installation of a new 
mistress for the school in which she took a great in- 
terest; tempted by the fineness of the day, she had 
chosen to walk both there and back; and now came 
in, tired, indeed, but with a heightened color in her 
cheeks, and an added brightness in her eyes, which 
made her look thoroughly charming. 

She found her uncle, Sir Philip Spencelaugh, al- 
ready seated at table, immersed in the Times news- 
paper, which had just arrived by the mid-day train, 
and demanded to be skimmed throygh before lun- 
cheon could be discussed in comfort. He beamed on 
her kindly through his spectacles, and nodded his 
white head as Frederica entered the room. “A 
splendid, day for peaches, my dear,” he said, and then 
returned tu his reading. Lady Spencelaugh had 
not yet left her own apartments; and as she was fre- 
quently not visible till dinner-time, her absence ex- 
cited no surprise. 7 

“There’s something here that will interest you, 
Freddy,” said Sir Philip, as, laughing one of his dry, 
quiet laughs, he handed the newspaper across the 
table to his niece, marking a certain passage with his 
thumb; and then taking off his spectacles, he pro- 
ceeded to rub the glasses with his handkerchief, 
keeping his eyes fixed meanwhile on Frederica. 

The passage indicated was among the marriage 
announcements, and ran as follows: “ At Bombay, 
on 20th of March, Captain George Cliffe Barringer, 
of the —th Regiment, to Euphemia, only daughter 
of Colonel Sir Charles Patterson, of Bryanstone 
Square, London.” A simple statement enough, but 
one pregnant with much meaning to Frederica 
Spencelaugh. She could feel the whiteness that 
crept over her face as she read, and in her heart a 
hollow, aching pain, as though some vital thread had 
suddenly snapped, and therewith the gladness of her 
heart had gone out forever. But without his specta- 
cles, the baronet’s eyes were dim, and Sir Philip 
suspected nothing. 

Frederica had a proud and resolute spirit; her 
uncle evidently expected her to make some comment 
on the news; and before the pause had time to be- 
come an awkward one, she had rallied her strength 
sufficiently to speak. “1 think, sir, it would have 
been more courteous on the part of Captain Barring- 
er, considering the trouble you have been at on his 
account, had he written to inform you of his mar- 
riage, instead of leaving you to discover it by acci- 
dent.” There was a tremulous ring in her voice, 
which not all her efforts could entirely suppress. O, 
to get away to the silence and solitude of her own 
room! 

“he service, my dear, that I rendered George 
was nothing as between friends,” said Sir Philip; 
“and at his age, young fellows detest letter-writing 
—at least, 1 know that I did; besides which, he was 
in love, and therefore not accountable, like an ordi- 
nary mortal.” 

What could Frederica do but turn over the news- 
paper, and make believe to be suddenly interested in 
the political news, but the words danced before her 
eyes, and a wild confusion of tangled thoughts rushed 
madly through her brain. 

“ Last time I was in town,” resumed Sir Philip, 
as he helped himself to the wing of a chicken, “I 
fellin with my old friend Desborough, whom I had 
not seen fur several years, and was formerly colonel 
of the regiment in which Barringer is now captain. 
George’s name came up in the course of conversa- 
tion, and I then learned that he was kuown among 
his comrades at the mess-table as ‘ Captain Flirt ’—a 
sobriquet that needs no explanation. But Reynard 
has got caught at last, probably by some one more 
wary than himself; and will now, let us hope, meet 
with the punishment due to his transgressions. The 
rascal’s stay at Belair was happily of the shortést, 
else there is no knowing what damage those lan- 
guishing eyes of his might have done to your own 
heart, ma petite.” 

She got away at last, under the plea of a head- 
ache, for Sir Philip was inclined to be prosy, and to 
sit longer than usual over his luncheon to-day—away 
to her own pleasant little room, which looked out 
over the great park of Belair, and across the sunny, 
fruitful valley, far into the dim recesses of the hills 
beyond. She bolted the door, and stood before the 
window, with clasped hands that fell dejectedly be- 
fore her, while bitter tears overbrimmed her eyelids, 
one by one. Her proud spirit was broken for the 
time; she was there, without fear of witness, weep- 
ing for her lost love. 

Some ninety or a hundred years before the open- 
ing of our story, the heir of the Spencelaughs had 
chosen for his bride a noble Spanish lady of Old 
Castile; and many traits, both of person and dispo- 
sition, had come down to Frederica from her lovely 
ancestress, whose portrait by Sir Joshua was one of 
the chief ornaments of the gallery at Belair. The 





oval face, the delicate, clear-cut features, the pure, 
olive complexion, through which the rich blood 
mantled so warmly on the slightest provocation, 
were common to both of them. Both, too, pos- 
sessed the same large, black, liquid eyes, through 
which looked forth a soul keen, restless and loving; 
and the same free, proud poise of the small, thorough- 
bred head, crowned with rich, heavy coils of raven 
hair, which, in the case of Frederica, were shot 
through with a golden arrow, to keep them in their 
place. Her slender throat was encircled by a heavy 
necklace of opals, set in dead gold; and her delicate- 
ly-tinted dress, of some light, summer material, set 
off by its harmonious contrast the full measure of 
her dusky loveliness. 

Frederica’s April shower of regretful tears for her 
lost love was soon over. ‘ Fool that I am,” shecried, 
“to weep for the loss of that which was never worth 
having!” And brushing the last of her tears impa- 
tiently away, she proceeded to light the wax-taper 
which stood on the table, and from it the heap of 
fancy shavings with which the fireless grate was fill- 
ed. While these were still blazing swiftly up the 
chimney, she went into her bedroom, and taking up 
a book of Devotions which lay on the prie-dicu that 
occupied one corner of the room, she opened it at 
the spot where a faded white rose lay between the 
leaves—a white rose, withered and dried almost to 
tinder, but which, only one short half hour ago, was 
cherished as a treasure beyond price. Her lips curv- 
ed into asmile of bitter disdain, as she looked on it 
now; and there was a dangerous glitter in her eyes, 
which Captain George Cliffe Barringer, had he been 
there, would scarcely have cared to encounter. Car- 
rying the open book in her hands, as though it held 
some noxious insect, she went back to the flame, into 
which she shook the withered rose, looking on in 
silence while it dropped to pieces, and shrivelled up 
to white ashes in the heat. She had no letters, nor 
any other love-token than this one poor flower; and 
when that was gone, she felt as if the last frail tie 
which bound her to George Barringer were indeed 
broken forever. With the same hard, proud look 
still on her face, she rang the bell, and ordered her 
mare, Zuleika, to be got in readiness, while she pro- 
ceeded to put on ber riding-habit and hat. The air 
of the house seemed to stifle her; she wanted to be 
away, out on the great, breezy headlands, with 
the far-reaching sea before her eyes, where it swept 
outward, unconfined, to the dim, blue edge of the 
horizon. 

Down the long avenue of the park, under spread- 
ing branches of beech, and chestnut, and strong- 
limbed oak; through pleasant little Normanford, 
lying warm and sleepy in the hot afternoon sunshine; 
away over the wide stretches of upland; past great 
Creve Tor, standing up white and solemn, scarred 
with the thunders of a thousand years, with the lit- 
tle river brawling far below; along the white, chalky 
high road, that went zigzagging in and out among 
the green, wooded bills, rode Frederica Spencelaugh 
swiftly, followed at a respectful distance by Mr. 
Bevis, the groom. , 

All the pleasant, familiar features of the landscape 
were lost upon Frederica to-day; her mind was far 
away, living over again in memory that sweet holi- 
day-time of love, that one brief, golden episode of 
her young life, whose story she had ever since been 
whispering to her heart, but which must never more 
be told again. How well she remembered that day, 
but two short years ago, when her uncle, returning 
from town, brought to Belair a tall, handsome strang- 
er, who was introduced to her as Captain Barringer, 
son of an old friend, encountered accidentally in 
London; and what a different complexion her life 
had taken from that hour! There had been no lack 
of suitors four Miss Spencelaugh’s heart and hand, 
either in town or country, for she was the greatest 
heiress in all Monkshire, and a beauty beside; but 
up to that time she had moved on her way “ in maid- 
en meditation, fancy free.” By what subtle process 
Captain Barringer had contrived to steal away her 
heart before she knew of the loss, she herself would 
have been the least able to explain. There were no 
other visiturs at Belair during his stay; and having 
the whole field to himself, he had set himself down, 
in his lazy, resolute fashion, pour passer le temps, to 
win the love of the niece of his father’s friend. 

It was, however, a quest pected by every 
one but the object of it, and all the more dangerous 
to Frederica’s peace of mind, in that the captain’s 
system of love-making precluded any vulgar con- 
fession on his part. A pressure of the hand, gentle 
but full of meaning; a glance from those wonderful 
eyes of his, which said, ‘‘ I adore you,” with far more 
emphasis than mere words could have done; a whis- 
per in her ear as she sat at the piano; a voice deli- 
cately modulated, which could lend to words other- 
wise commonplace, a meaning intended for her alone 
—these were the only tokens by which Frederica had 
learned that she was beloved; but fur her they were 
full of sweet significance. 

Captain Barringer’s stay at Belair was brought to 
@ premature close by an imperative summons to 
join his regiment in India. Any but a very observ- 
aut spectator of the parting between him and Fred- 
erica would have characterized that ceremony as @ 
piece of polite frigidity; but it had occult signs of its 
own, unnoted by the world, in that tender, lingering 
pressure of the hand: in that one flashing glance of 
love trom the soldier's dark, luminous eyes, artfully 
veiled next moment under their long lashes; in those 
two little words, “ Dinna forget,” whispered under 
the breath, and instinct with a precious meaning of 
itsown. And then Le was gone. 

“Dinna forget!” Would she ever forget him? 
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whispered Frederica to herself. No; nover—never!” 

Two uneventful years bad come and gone since 
Captain Barringer left Belair; but neither the dis- 
tractions of half a season in London (town did not 
agree with Lady Spencelaugh’s health), nor the qui- 


Frederica’s memory, Day after day, she lived over 
again in thought the words, the looks, the tones of 
the gay young soldier; and, without being in the least 
melancholy or lovelorn, sho clung with all a woman’s 
devotion to the fetis! sie had set up in her own heart, 
saying to herself, times without number, that it must 
be good and true, because it was so beautiful. She 
heard of her idol frequently, but not from him; cer- 
tain law-proceedings, which the baronet had kindly 
consented to watch in the interest of his young friend, 
necessitating frequent communications between the 
captain and Sir Philip; and the letters of the former 
never concluded without some message to Miss 
Spencelaugh, which the baronet always delivered 
with perfect good faith in their humorous unveracity ; 
but wherefrom Frederica contrived to elicit a deeper 
meaning than the mere words themselves seemed to 
convey. In one of his earlier epistles, Captain Bar- 
ringer had declared his intention of selling out at the 
end of three years, and coming home to settle; an 
intimation which, to Frederica’s ears, could have but 
one interpretation—tbhen would his love, hitherto un- 
spoken, reveal itself in words; then would he claim 
her as his own forever, 

But it was all over now—the bright dream which 
she had cherished with such tender faithfulness, 
Love’s little comedy was played out; the lamps were 


run, and the chill gray daylight of reality was poured 


tirst sharp pain of her loss, she thought herself more 
deeply stricken than she was in reality; she knew 
little of the gentle power of Time to heal far worse 
wounds than hers; but deemed that all her life must 
henceforth be as blank and dreary as she felt the 
present to be. Her woman’s pride was deeply wound- 
ed to find how easily she had allowed herself to be 
fooled by one whose only object had been to while 


her eyes shone more brightly, nor her dark beauty 
flushed toa rarer loveliness, than on that sunny af- 
ternoon when she rode seaward from Belair, with the 
dearest hopes of her young lite quenched within her 
forever. 

A strong tide was rolling magnificently in, when 
Frederica reined up her mare on the summit of the 
great rock known as Martell’s Leap. She took off her 
hat, and let the breeze play among her hair, and lis- 
tened to the roar of the waves as they shivered on 
the beach three hundred feet below; with eyes that 
followed dreamily in the wake of some outward- 
bound ship, whose white sails gleamed ghost-like 
through the haze that veiled the horizon a mile or 
two away. She watched till the ship could be seen 
no longer, and then turned Zuleika’s head inland, 
and rode gently homeward by way of St. David's 
Valley, and through the fruitful champaign country 
that stretched southward from Belair. Coming up 
with Sir Philip in the park, leading his cob by the 


took her uncle’s arm, while Mr. Bevis turned off in 
the direction of the stables, with Zuleika and the 
cob. 

“ Your roses are quite brilliant this afternoon,” said 
the old man, gallantly. “O, been as far as Martell’s 


tuke you too near the edye, or the catastrophe that 


repeated. Let us rest here for a minute or two; I | 
have something particular to say to you, and I could 
hardly have # quieter spot than this is to say it in.” | 

Frederica’s heart sank within her; she foreboded 
but too surely what it was that her uncle wished to 
say toher. They had left the main avenne of the 
park, and had taken a by-path through the shrub- 
bery, which would bring them more quickly to the 
house, and had now reached a little secluded nook 
among the greenery—a semi-circle of softest turf, | 
planted round with evergreens, with here and there | 
a rustic seat, and in the midst a tall terreinal tigure | 
of Hymen in white marble, placed there by some | 
previous owner of Belair, to make sacred the grove 
where he ha! wooed and won the lady whom he af- 
terwards wade his wife, 

The barouet and his niece sat down on a curiously- | 
carved bench, shaded by an immense laurel from the 
rays of the westering sun. Sir Philip sat without 
speaking fur a minute or two, tapping his boot ab- 
sently with his riding-whip—a tall, white-haired, 
handsome old man, but very frail and delicate-louk- | 
ing, with manners that were marked by a certain | 
kindly, old-world courtliness of tone not often met | 
with now-a-days. | 

“You remember, Freddy,” he began, at last, “ my | 
speaking to you, sume time ago, respecting the union 
which I wished to bring about betweeu my friend | 
Duplessia and yourself? You have not torgutten 
what passed at that time?” 

** I have not forgotten, uncle.” 

“That is well. 1 forbore to press the subject, be- 
cause I saw that it was distasteful to you, but none 
the less bas it dwgit in my mind ever since, and I 
cannot rest till l have brought it once more before 
your attention, and—and, in short, done all that lies 
in my power to induce you to view it in a more favor- 
able light. Lam anold man,and my time in this 
world is short—nay, my dear, it is as I tell you; I say 
it Caluly aud seriously. When spring next comes 












eter pleasures of country lite, had dulled the edge of | 





extinguished; the curtains had come down with a | 


over the scene of 80 many vanisbed illusions. In the | 


away a few idle hours; but she held her crushed | 
heart bravely, and uttered no plaint; and never had | 


bridle, which had fallen lame, she dismounted, and | 
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Leap, have you? Far better than dawdling in the | ‘ 
house, my dear; only be careful you don’t let Zuleika | ;. 


gave its name to the place might unfortunately be | . . 
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whispered Frederica to herself. No; never—never!” 

Two uneventful years had come and gone since 
Captain Barringer left Belair; but neither the dis- 
tractions of half a season in London (town did not 
agree with Lady Spencelaugh’s health), nor the qui- 
eter pleasures of country lite, had dulled the edge of 
Frederica’s memory. Day after day, she lived over 
again in thought the words, the looks, the tones of 
the gay young soldier; and, without being in the least 
melancholy or lovelorn, she clung with all a woman’s 
devotion to the fetis} s‘1e had set up in her own heart, 
saying to herself, times without number, that it must 
be good and true, because it was so beautiful. She 
heard of her idol frequently, but not from him; cer- 
tain law-proceedings, which the baronet had kindly 
consented to watch in the interest of his young friend, 
necessitating frequent communications between the 
captain and Sir Philip; and the letters of the former 
never concluded without some message to Miss 
Spencelaugh, which the baronet always delivered 
with perfect good faith in their humorous unveracity ; 
but wherefrom Frederica contrived to elicit a deeper 
meaning than the mere words themselves seemed to 
convey. In one of his earlier epistles, Captain Bar- 
ringer had deciared his intention of selling out at the 
end of three years, and coming home to settle; an 
intimation which, to Frederica’s ears, could have but 
one interpretation—then would his love, hitherto un- 
spoken, reveal itself in words; then would he claim 
her as his own forever. 

But it was all over now—the bright dream which 
she had cherished with such tender faithfulness. 
Love's little comedy was played out; the lamps were 
extinguished; the curtains had come down with a 
run, and the chill gray daylight of reality was poured 
over the scene of so many vanished illusions, In the 
tirst sharp pain of her loss, she thought herself more 
deeply stricken than she was in reality; she knew 
little of the gentle power of Time to heal far worse 
wounds than hers; but deemed that all ber life must 
henceforth be as blank and dreary as she felt the 
present to be. Her woman’s pride was deeply wound- 
ed to find how easily she had allowed herself to be 
fooled by one whose only object had been to while 
away a few idle hours; but she held her crushed 
heart bravely, and uttered no plaint; and never had 
her eyes shone more brightly, nor her dark beauty 
flushed to a rarer loveliness, than on that sunny af- 
ternoon when she rode seaward from Belair, with the 
dearest hopes of her young lite quenched within her 
forever. 

Astrong tide was rolling magnificently in, when 
Frederica reined up her mare on the summit of the 
great rock known as Martell’s Leap. She took off her 
hat, and let the breeze play among her hair, and lis- 
tened to the roar of the waves as they shivered on 
the beach three hundred feet below; with eyes that 
followed dreamily in the wake of some outward- 
bound ship, whose white sails gleamed ghost-like 
through the haze that veiled the horizon a mile or 
two away. She watched till the ship could be seen 
no longer, and then turned Zuleika’s head inland, 
and rode gently homeward by way of St. David’s 
Valley, and through the fruitful champaign country 
that stretched southward from Belair. Coming up 
with Sir Philip in the park, leading his cob by the 
bridle, which had fallen lame, she dismounted, and 
took her uncle’s arm, while Mr. Bevis turned off in 
the direction of the stables, with Zuleika and the 
cob. 

“ Your roses are quite brilliant this afternoon,” said 
the old man, gallantly. ‘O, been as far as Martell’s 
Leap, have you? Far better than dawdling in the 
house, my dear; only be careful you don’t let Zuleika 
take you too near the edge, or the catastrophe that 
gave its name to the place might unfortunately be 
repeated. Let us rest here for a minute or two; I 
have something particular to say to you, and I could 
hardly have a quieter spot than this is to say it in.” 

Frederica’s heart sank within her; she foreboded 
but too surely what it was that her uncle wished to 
say toher. They had left the main avenue of the 
park, and had taken a by-path through the shrub- 
bery, which would bring them more quickly to the 
house, and had now reached a little Secluded nook 
among the greenery—a semi-circle of softest turf, 
planted round with evergreens, with here and there 
a rustic seat, and. in the midst a tail terreinal figure 
of Hymen in white marble, placed there by some 
previous owner of Belair, to make sacred the grove 
where he ha! wooed and won the lady whom he af- 
terwards made his wife. 

The baronet and his niece sat down on a curiously- 
carved bench, shaded by an immense laurel from the 
rays of the westering sun. Sir Piilip sat without 
speaking fur @ minute or two, tapping his boot ab- 
sently with his riding-whip—a tall, white-haired, 
handsome old man, but very frail and delicate-look- 
ing, with manners that were marked by a certain 
kindly, old-world courtliness of tone not often met 
with now-a-days. 

“ You remember, Freddy,” he began, at last, “my 
speaking to you, some time ago, respecting the union 
Which I wished to bring about between my friend 
Duplessis and yourself? You have not forgotten 
what passed at that time?” 

‘**T have not furgotten, uncle.” 

“That is well. 1 forbore to press the subject, be- 
cause I saw that it was distasteful to you, but none 
the loss has it dwelt in my mind ever since, and I 
cannot rest till l have brought it once more before 
your atteution, and—and, in short, done all that lies 
in my power to induce you to view it in a more favor- 
able light. Lam an old man, and wy time in this 
world is short—nay, my dear, it is as I tell you; I say 
it caluly and seriously. When spring next comes 





round, ( shall hardly be among you; and my medical 
ian, if he chose, could tell you the same thing. You 
have been as dear to me, Freddy, as any daughter 
could have been, and I am naturally anxious to see 
you comfortably settled, and with a home of your 
own, while I am still here to look after your interests, 
Lady Spencelaugh and you have never agreed over- 
well together; and when I shall be gone, Gaston will 
be master of Belair, and the old house will hardly 
seem like a home to you. We have no near relatives; 
and the secluded life which the state of my health 
has compelled me to lead, has precluded the forma- 
tion of many intimate friendships. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the consideration of your future has 
naturally been a source of some anxiety tome; and 
to see you happily married, dear, would lift a great 
weight from my mind. When your father lay dying, 
he took me by the hand, and said, ‘ When I am gone, 
Phil, you must look after my little girl. I leave her 
in your hands. Bring her up religiously, and when 
she is old enough, find her a good man fora husband; 
and may Heaven deal by you as you deal by her!’ I 
loved you at first, because you were a wee little or- 
phan, and my brother’s child, but soon you grew as 
dear to me as though you were my own; and I have 
striven to carry out poor Arthur’s wishes to the best 
of my ability.” 

* Dear uncle!’’ said Frederica, with tearful eyes. 
** Papa himself could not have done more for me than 
you have done.” 

“For the last half-dozen years,” resumed Sir 
Philip, ‘I have been hoping that of your own accord, 
and without a word from me, you would pick out 
some worthy gentleman on whom to bestow your 
hand and heart—and of such suitors you have had 
more than one or two to whom I could have given 
you with every confidence. But time goes on, and 
still Endymion comes not, and to all others Diana is 
cold as an icicle.” 

He took her hand fondly, and stroked it gently be- 
tween his. ‘‘Four months ago,” he went on, ‘‘my 
friend, Henri Duplessis, came to me, and asked my 
permission to address you on a subject very near to 
his heart. The permission he asked for I gave him 
readily, knowing no man to whom I would sooner in- 
trust the happiness of my darling thantohim. He 
spoke to you, and his suit was rejected; and in that 
respect he only met the fate of others who had ven- 
tured before him. For his sake, I departed from the 
course I laid down for myself long ago—not to inter- 
fere by word or look in such matters. I hinted to you 
how happy it lay in your power to make both him and 
me, could you see your way clearly to do so. My 
words distressed you, and I told you to consider them 
as unsaid. But again, to-day, 1 venture to plead 
once more the cause of my friend. Do not mistake 
me, however; [am not here at his request—he knows 
nothing of this. He bowed unmurmuringly to your 
decision, and from that day to this, the subject has 
never been mentioned between us; but, unless I mis- 
judge him greatly, he is not a man whose feelings 
readily change. Ah, Freddy, if you could but learn 
to look favorably on him! He is a gentleman by birth 
and education—generous, hand and plish 
ed; and although he is not a rich man, that fact 
would not, I am sure, influence your inclinations in 
the slightest degree. ‘That he is brave, both you and 
I have had ample proof, else he would not have risk- 
ed his life tosave mine as recklessly as he did that day 
in the Pyrenees. When a man reaches my age, he 
seldom makes new friendships; but my heart seemed 
to warm to Henri Duplessis from the moment my 
eyes opened on his pleasant face, bent anxiously over 
me, in that little awberge among the hills; had it not 
been for his bold spirit and strong arm, they would 
never have opened again on earth. Ah, Freddy, 
Freddy, if you could but learn to like him!’’ 

He was still stroking her hand tenderly between 
his withered palms. There was a far-away look in 
Frederica’s eyes as she sat, almost as immovable as a 
statue, gazing out into the violet sky; but there was 
a bitter warfare going on in her heart. 

“Would it make you so very happy, uncle, if I 
were to try to ‘like’ Mr. Duplessis a little?” 

A bright, eager light came into the old man’s eyes, 
and his hands began all at once to tremble as he 
spoke. 

* Would it make me happy?” he said. “It would 
take away altogether my greatest earthly anxiety; it 
would cheer and gladden, far more than I can tell 
you, the few remaining days that are left me in this 
world, and crown my life with a happiness which I 
feel would be far greater than my deserts. Ah, dar- 
ling, tell me that you will do this, and an old man’s 
blessing wil! follow you through life!” 

“TY will strive to do as you wish, uncle,” said 
Frederica. 

He drew her face close to his, and kissed her fond- 
ly, and then turned away his head, for his eyes were 
dim, and be wanted time to recover himself. 

** We will go home now, uncle, if you please,” said 
Frederica. 

There was something in the tone of her voice which 
grated on his ears, and he peered anxiously into her 
face as he offered her his arm; and his heart sank a 
little, she looked so passionless and cold, with that 
stony, far-away look in her eyes, as though she had 
caught a glimpse of the Gorgon’s head in passing, 
and already the blight were falling upon her. 

“ Were I not as certain as a poor human being can 
be of anything,” urged he, hastily,: “‘that this step 
will ultimately conduce to your happiness, I would 
not persuade you to take it. Some day, dear, in 
the years to come, you will look back and say, ‘My 
old uncle did what he thought best for my happiness, 
aud his judgment was not such a bad one, after all.’ 





Henri will make you a true and loving husband—of 
that I am sure.” 

“Pardon me, uncle,” said Frederica, ‘ but you are 
putting a far more absolute construction on my words 
than 1 intended them to convey.” 

He laughed a pleased little laugh. 

“ Well, well; perhaps so,” he said. ‘Only give 
Duplessis an opportunity of pleading his suit in per- 
son, and I will willingly leave the rest to time.” 

They were close to the house by this time, and as 
they turned a corner of the shrubbery, whom stiould 
they see approaching slowly on horseback from the 
opposite direction but Monsieur Henri Duplessis 
himeelf! 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Sir Philip. ‘* Why, here 
comes our heroin person! I suppose you wont care, 
Freddy, it— Eh, why, what! where the deuce has 
the girl got to?” 

Frederica, on seeing who was coming, had slipped 
back out of sight, and traversing quickly a narrow 
side-path through the evergreens, came, in a few 
minutes, by a private dour into Lady Spencelaugh’s 
flower-garden, from whence she quickly made her 
way unseen to her own room. 

Having divested herself of her hat and riding- 
habit, she flung herself wearily on the bed. Both 
heart and head ached strangely; and she felt just 
then that it would be well to die, and so end all this 
miserable coil that was gathering round her life, and 
from which there seemed no other mode of escape. 
“Why does the Great Angel always refuse to come 
to the weary ones who long for his presence?” she 
murmured to herself. And then she fell to thinking 
of the promise she had given her uncle—a dangerous 
promise, certainly, seeing in whose tavor it was made. 
And yet, what did it matter? He whom she loved 
was lost to her forever, and just then she was indif- 
ferent to everything except that one miserable fact. 





CHAPTER II. 
MOTHER AND SON. 

On the same afternoon that the events related in 
the foregoing chapter took place, Mrs. Winch, land- 
lady of the Hand and Dagger, the principal inn and 
posting-house in Normanford, drove up to Belair in 
her little pony-chaise, accompanied by her son Jerry. 
In the old coaching-days, the Hand and Dagger had 
been one of the best inns in all Monkshire, noted for 
its excellent accommodation and moderate charges; 
but with the advent of railways, and the extinction of 
stage-coaches, its importance had become a tradition 
of the past; it had now sunk into a common-place 
country hotel, the ghost of its former self, with now 
and then a solitary commercial traveller to shudder 
in the desolation of its great bare coffee-room; or 
with, perhaps, a rich family or two for a few days in 
autumn, who had ventured thus far in search of the 
picturesque. For the most part, however, it was 
abandoned to the effete conviviality of the ‘'own Club, 
which assembled in its best parlor twice a week, to 
discuss the affairs of the nation in general, and those 
of Normanford in particular. 

Mrs. Winch was a widow of many years’ standing. 
Her husband had been landlord of the Hand and 
Dagger during its prosperous days, and she now 
clung to it in its dacadence, all the more tenaciously, 
perhaps, in that her friends were constantly advising 
her to give it up, and take a house of less pretensions 
and fewer expenses; and, although these friends were 
always asseverating—among themselves—that her 
expenditure was far in excess of her diminished in- 
come, and that another year or two must inevitably 
make a bankrupt of her, Mrs. Winch still went re- 
renely on her way, laughing to scorn all such vatici- 
nations, dressing in silks and satins, and taking her 
pleasure after her own fashion, as though the Hand 
and Dagger were the most prosperous of hotels. She 
was a person, too, of some consideration up at Belair, 
and the lodge-keeper took care to touch his hat to 
her as he opened the gates for her chaise to enter; as 
did also the footman who answered her imperative 
ring at the side-door—not the servants’ door, if you 
please, but that convenient entrance generally made 
use of by the great people themselves when there was 
no company at Belair, and with which Mrs. Jones, 
the housekeeper, and Mr. Bellamy, the steward, had 
also a daily familiarity. 

“Ts my lady at home, and disengaged?” asked 
Mrs. Winch, of the footman. 

“ At home, and I believe disengaged, ma’am,” an- 
swered the man, in the most respectful of tones, as 
he held out his wrist to assist her to alight. 

* Look after the pony, Jerry; I shall not be long,’’ 
said the landlady to her son, as she shook the stiff 
folds of her silk dress into their proper firm, before 
following the footman into the house. 

Jerry took the reins loosely, and nodded at his 
mother without speaking; he knew that the pony 
was quite competent to take care of itself, and his 
wind, just then, was intent on something else—on a 
waltz which he had heard a German band playing in 
the market-place as he left home, and which he had 
been crooning over to himself ever since; there was a 
few bars, however, which he couldn’t exactly remem- 
ber, and no sooner had the door closed behind his mo- 
ther, than he drew from one of bis capacious pockets 
a long tin whistle, in the management of which he 
was a great adept, and proceeded to play softly over 
the tune which was haunting his brain; after several 
failures and stumblings over one or two difficult pas- 
sages, he succeeded in playing it through without a 
blunder; then he flourished the whistle wildly round 
his head, and gave vent to a loud unearthly screech 
of delight—a sort of ‘ Hoo-hoo-hoo!” ending with a 
bark almost like that of a dog, and which, without 





further indication, would at once have told a stranger 
that poor Jerry’s wits were not where they ought to 
be. 

Jerry Winch was one of the institutions of Nor- 
manford, end known to all its inhabitants both young 
and old. He was a tall, handsome lad of eighteen, 
with long tlaxen hair, and a clear sunburnt complex- 
ion; dressed in a suit of homespun gray, with a tall 
sugar-loaf hat of gray felt, battered and weather- 
stained, the shape of which added not a little to the 
strangeness of his appearance. His eyes were deep 
blue, but from their depths there looked out at youa 
flickering, impish will-o’-the-wisp—sometimes noth- 
ing but the imp of fun and laughter,but in his darker 
moods one that was ready to do any devil’s trick that 
might come tirst to hand; while iiresolution and 
want of purpose were just as plainly indicated by bis 
sensitive, loosely-hung mouth, and his pointed chin, 
in which lurked a dimple that many a beauty might 
have been proud to call her own. Asarule, Jerry 
was looked down upun by the people of Normanford 
as a harmless, good-natured fool, ready to do an er- 
rand for anybody, but lacking the sense necessary for 
any but commissions of the simplest kind—a simple- 
ton, who, if his mother had not been able to maintain 
him, must have been thrown upon the parish as ore 
incapable of earning a living for himself. But there 
were not wanting a few people in Normanford who 
prided themselves on their penetration, and who were 
ready to aver that all Jerry’s vagaries were not of such 
@ harmless nature as his triends would have people 
believe; that the imp by which he was possessed was 
a malignant one, quite capable of bearing a grudge, 
and of revenging it, too, in its own stealthy devilish 
fashion. These detractors would whisper mysteri- 
ously among themselves, and ask one another who it 
was that set fire to Farmer Gubbins’s ricks, six 
months after that individual had laid bis riding-whip 
lightly across Jerry’s shoulders, as a warning against 
turnip-stealing, a weakness to which Mrs. Winch’s 
son was much addicted. Who was it, too, these same 
folks would like to know, that flung the poisoned 
meat into Squire Wakefield’s kennel, and so caused 
the death of a dozen hounds, a few weeks after Jerry 
had been bitten in the hand by that gentleman’s 
mastiff, which took that way, of showing its objection 
to being poked in the ribs with a walking-stick? 
Who, again, was it, they asked, that coming suddenly 
behind poor Widow Brown one dark night, pushed 
her off the high bank into the river, where, but for 
the merest accident, she would have been drowned, 
several months after she had threatened Jerry with 
the penalties of the law for torturing her favorite 
black cat? These would have been serious questions, 
had there been any shadow of proof that Jerry was 
the party in fault; but there being nothing to impli- 
cate him in the slightest degree, and his friends being 
in the proportion of fifty to one against his detractors, 
these ugly whispers gradually died out, and his 
popularity remained as well established as before. 

Jerry’s tootlings had scarcely come to an end, 
when the door was opened, and Mrs. Jones, the 
housekeeper, stepped out, carrying something under 
cover ofher apron. ‘ Well, Jerry, my man, and how 
are you to-day?” said the stately old dame. Mrs. 
Winch and she had been bitter enemies for years; but 
for the half-witted Jerry the housekeeper had always 
a kindly word. 

“ His health is quite salubrious, ma’am ; with many 
obligations to you,” answered Jerry, with a tug at 
the brim of his napless hat. He always spoke of him- 
self'in the third person, and delighted, when address- 
ing those he deemed his superiors in life, to make use 
of the longest words his memory could supply him 
with—though, as his mother used to say, where he 
contrived to pick them up was a mystery to every 
one. 

“ You could eat a nice cake, couldn’t you, Jerry?” 
said Mrs. Jones. 

Jerry burst into his wild unearthly laugh, but 
checked himself midway, and becoming grave in an 
instant, touched his hat deprecatingly, and gazed 
with eager, hungry eyes at the housekeeptr’s con- 
cealed treasure. 

“What do you think of that, now? Isn’t it a 
beauty?’’ and Mrs. Jones flung back her apron, dis- 
playing as she did so a round cake the size of a des- 
sert-plate, thickly sprinkled with currants. 

derry’s mouth literally began to water as he gazed, 
and his eyes went up to the housekeeper’s with a 
wistful, pathetic expression, which the old lady had 
no heart to resist. 

‘*Here, lad, take it,” said the kindly old woman; 
“and if you eat it all, it willdo you no harm. Only 
I hope to goodness, Jerry, that you have got none of 
them nasty snakes about you to-day Ugh!” and the 
housekeeper shuddered, and drew back a step or two. 

Jerry paused in his mastication of the first mouth- 
ful. ‘He left all his pets at home to-day, that’s what 
he did.” 

“Tm glad of it; and if I were you, my boy, I’d 
chop their heads off.—Bless me, what an appetite the 
lad has!” And with a hearty good-morning, the 
housekeeper went back indoors, and left Jerry to the 
quiet discussion of his cake, who no sooner found 
himself alone, than he gave utterance to a couple of 
wild ‘* Hoo-hoo-hoo” laughs, and then returned, as 
grave as a judge, to the business in hand, and so went 
quietly on till the cake was eaten to the last crumb. 

Jerry’s next proceeding was to partially unbutton 
his capacious waistcoat, and inserting his hand into 
some folds of flannel that could be seen below, to 
draw therefrom, one after the other, a vouple cf large 
vipers, which he proceeded to fondle and play with, 
as though they were the mest charming and innocent 





pets in the world. “ Chop off your Leads, my beauti- 
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ful ones, did the old cat say?” murmured Jerry, 
while the reptiles twisted themselves about his neck 
and arms, and seemed to reciprocate his caresses. 
“ Jerry would sooner chop her head off, any day, 
Dear to Jerry’s heart art thou, O beautiful Mogaddo! 
and not less thou, O lovely Pipanta! Your master 
loves you both. And to-night ye shall haunt that old 
hag’s dreams. She shall see you twining about her 
toes, and feel you biting the soles of her feet, and she 
shall have no power to stir. Jerry wills itso! But 
nothing worse shall happen to her this time, because 
she gave Jerry a cake—a beautiful cake! and some 
day she may, perhaps, give him another. Hoo-hoo- 
eeh!” 

Then Jerry, placing the vipers on the seat before 
him, took out his tin whistle, and began to play a 
sweet, quaint old air in a minor key; and presently 
the reptiles lifted up their heads, and gradually be- 
gan to sway their bodies to and fro, as though in 
unison with the tune, 

“What a nice, fut, overlapping neck the old hag 
has!? murmured Jerry, pausing atter a time for lack 
of breath. “Jerry’s fingers itched to gripe it. It 
would be nice, on a dark night, to seize it suddenly 
from behind, and hear it gurgle, and gasp, and choke 
—a neck, my beautiful Mogaddo, for which thou 
wouldst make a charming necklace! And now dance, 
dance, little ones, while the sun is warm, and your 
master’s heart is glad!” 

Mrs. Winch passing through several rooms and 
corridors, with all of which she was well acquainted, 
came at last to that wing of the great house of Belair 
in which Lady Spencelaugh’s private apartments 
were situated. 

“‘ Mrs. Winch to see my lady,” lisped Mr. Plush in 
dulcet accents, ushering the landlady into an ante- 
room, the sole inmate of which was Laily Spence- 
laugh’s new maid, seated at her embroidery, who 
rose and frowned unmistakably at the intruder. 

“ My lady is engaged, and cannot be seen,” ex- 
laimed Mad iselle Clotilde, with a strong French 
accent— And you, sir’—to the footman—“ never 
bring visitors here again, without first receiving per- 
mission to do so.” 

“You say that my lady is engaged. Has she com- 
pany with her, or is she alone?” said the widow, still 
advancing towards the inner door. 

“That concerns you not at all. I tell you my lady 
is engaged,and will not see any one,” cried mademoi- 
selle, planting herself full before the sacred door. 

“Tush! girl; I know what that means,” exclaim- 
ed the undaunted widow. “She is taking her after- 
noon nap, and doesn’t like being disturbed. But she 
will always see Martha Winch, let her come when 
and how she may; 80 stand aside, and try to remem- 
ber me when you see me nexi,” jand befure Mademoi- 
selle Clotilde knew what had happened, she found 
herself swung a couple of yards away, while Mrs. 
Winch passed quickly forward into the inner room, 
and shut the door in ne face. 

“R ber you, mad !” muttered the French 
girl between her teeth, as she twisted her fingers 
viciously in her black hair. ‘ Yes, I shall not forget 
you to-day, nor to-morrow, nor next year. What 
secret is there, L wonder, between my lady and you, 
that you have permission to see her at any hour? 
That is just what it must be thy business to discover, 
ma mignonne !”? 

The demeanor of Mrs. Winch underwent an entire 
change the moment she found herself in the presence 
of Lady Spencelaugh, who, roused thus unceremoni- 
ously from her afternoon slumber, started up in 
amazement, and glared at the intruder. Mrs. Winch 
stood with her back to the door with a deprecatory 
air, and waited in submissive silence for my lady to 
address her. 

‘Is that you, Martha Winch?” said Lady Spence- 
laugh, sharply. “I think you might have chosen a 
more appropriate time for your visit; you know how 
greatly I dislike being disturbed at this hour of the 
day. 

“T shoyld not have presumed to come at this time, 
my lady, had I not received some important news, 
which [I felt bound to communicate to you without 
the slightest delay.” 

“T don’t care; you might have let me enjoy my 
afternoon nap in peace; it was unkind of you to dis- 
turb me.” 

“Important news from America,” urged the 
widow, in a subdued voice. 

Lady Spencelaugh flushed slightly at these words, 
and her eyes had an anxious expression in them as 
they sought those of Mrs. Winch. 

‘“* Well, don’t stand there, Martha,” she said, more 
kindly than before; ‘ but come and sit down by me 
on the ottoman, and let us talk over this news of 
yours.” 

Mrs. Winch advanced into the room, and having 
pressed Lady Spencelaugh’s proffered hand with 
respectful devotion to her lips seated herself as re- 
qucsted, and opening her reticule, produced there- 
from a newspaper and a letter. 

Lady Spencelaugh had been accounted a beauty in 
her time, and at fifty years of age, was still very nice- 
looking, with a white, unwrinkled skin, and a clear, 
bright color in her cheeks, without the slightest sus- 
picion of rouge. Her eyes were large, dark, and vi- 
vacious, but somewhat frosty in expression; and she 
had the good sense to wear her own gray bair with- 
out disguise, or further ornament than those little 
caps tossed together for her by the deft fingers of 
little, lame Miss Garraway. 

Lady Spencelaugh in her younger days hal tasted 
the bitterness of genteel poverty, when, as Pegg 
Grant, the daughter of a poor Yorkshire squire, she 
had mended her father’s hose, and made the pies and 








custards, and had a sharp eye after the domestic ex- 
penditure. That, of course, was before her rich aunt 
took her by the hand, and brought her out as a belle 
in London society, where, however, she contrived to 
play her cards so much amiss that at eight-and-twen- 
ty she was still unmarried, and was herself beginning 
to despair, when fortune threw a rich widower in 
her way, in the person of Sir Philip Spencelangh, 
whom, after six months of patient angling, she suc- 
ceeded in landing high and dry on the shore of mat- 
rimony. 

The ambition of Marguerite Grant was satisfied 
when she became Lady Spencelangh, and determined 
thenceforth to take life easily, and enjoy the full ad- 
vantages of her posilion. Several brilliant seasons 
in London succeeded her marriage—that is, after Sir 
Philip finally settled in England, which was not till 
two years later, his regiment having been ordered to 
India for active service, in consequence of which he 
was unwilling for some time to sell out. But the 
rupture of a blood-vessel brought her ladyship’s 
career toa dismal termination, and confined her for 
many weary months to a sick-bed; and after her re- 
turn to comparative health, she never cared to 
resume her furmer position in the gay world of Lon- 
don, two or three weeks in the May or June of each 
season, satisfying ail her ambition in that way; the 
rest of the year, with the exception.of a couple of 
months at some watering-place at home or abroad, 
being passed at Belair, where she never saw much 
company, the health of Sir Philip, like her own, be- 
ing tar ftom robust. Thus it fell out that for many 
years past Lady Spencelaugh had considered her- 
self, and had been treated by every one about her, as 
an invalid, and as such had fallen into an easy, self- 
indulgent way of life, which she was too old to change; 
so, beyond checking the tradesmen’s accounts her- 
self, and keeping down the number of servants to the 
lowest point of efficiency, she interfered in no way 
with the management of the establishment at Be- 
lair. She liked to be nicely dressed, and to have a 
well-appointed carriage; she liked nice little French 
dinners, and hot-house flowers, and her after-lunch- 
nap, and an unlimited supply of new novels, English 
and foreign. Grant Lady Spencelaugh but these 
trifles, supplemented by an intermittent rain of mix- 
tures ‘as befure,’’ concocted for her by her favorite 
Dr. Roach, and, for the rest, the world might wag 
pretty much as it liked, for any intefest she took in 
its sayings or doings. One son she had, Gasion 
Spencelaugh, the darling of his mother’s heart, who 
had just left Cambridge, and was now in Paris, for 
the supposed purpose of perfecting bimwself in the 
French language. 

A word to the personal appearance of Mrs. Martha 
Winch, and we shall then get fairly under way again 


‘with our story. The landlady of the Hand and Dag- 


ger was a tall, thin, large-featured woman, in reality 
nearly as old as Lady Spencelaughb, but her light, 
flaxen hair showed as yet but few traces of age, 
while her tigure was still as lithe and upright as 
though she were but a girl of twenty. She was a 
woman of few words, with manners that were grave 
almost to sternness; and she was respected rather 
than liked by the people of Normanford—a woman 
of whom it might be averred, that although she had 
hundreds of acquaintances, it was much to be doubt- 
ed whether she had a single friend; albeit, as we 
shall find hereafter, there were one or two vulner- 
able places in the widow’s coldly-beating heart not- 
withstanding. 

“And now, Martha, for your important news,” said 
Lady Spencelaugh. 

Mrs. Winch paused fora moment with her hand 
on the letter. ‘‘ Barbara Kreefe is dead!” she said, 
in a voice that was almost sepulchral in its so- 
lemnity. 

*““Dead!”? whispered her ladyship, as though she 
could searcely believe the news, while a sudden ter- 
ror leaped into her eyes, and all the warmth and 
color died out of her face. 

*‘ Your ladyship has no cause to be alarmed,” said 
Mrs. Winch, reassuringly. “ Barbara has died as she 
lived—-faithful to the Secret!” 

Lady Spencelaugh gave a great sigh of relief, and 
wiped the perspiration from her brow with her deli- 
cate-laced handkerchief. ‘Go on,” she murmured. 
“Whose letter is that you have got there?” 

‘This is a letter written by Barbara on her death- 
bed, after she knew that she could not recover, and 
left by her with directions that it should be forward- 
ed immediately upon her decease. Accompanying it 
came this newspaper, which contains the notifica- 
tion of her death. With your ladyship’s permis- 
sion I will now read the letter, the contents of which 
are of so singular a character, that I could not rest a 
moment after reading them, but hurried up to Belair 
at once.” 

Laily Spencelaugh was busily at work with her 
fan; it was evident that her mind was ill at ease. 
Martha Winch got up and turned the key of the 
door, and closed the French window, and then, going 
back to her seat, read in a low, measured tone the 
following letter: 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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TuovcutT.—Thought engenders thought. Place 
one idea on paper, another will follow it, and still an- 
other, until you have written a page. You cannot 
fathom your wind. There is a well of thought there 
which has no bottom; the more you draw from it, 
the more clear and fruitful it will be. At first your 
ideas may come out in lumps, homely and shapeless; 
but no matter, time and perseverance will arrange 





and refine them, 


HAZELEY MILL. 


CHAPTER I. 

A Busy place is the old wooden mill at Hazeley, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, as the clack- 
ing wheels whirr steadily round to the music of the 
falling waters, and the miller’s men bustle in and 
out, and up and down, at their dusty labors. 

And a cheerful place is the mill, when the light of 
day is gleaming and glistening on the rapid stream 
beside it; and wagons from the neighboring villages, 
or broad-faced farmers, in their chaise-carts, come to 
and fro, to trattic with the wealthy miller, or tarry— 
fur old acquaintance sake--on their way home from 
the town, to discuss the rise in prices, or the latest 
news gathered there; or to have a social chat and 
cup of tea with the miller’s pleasant, hospitable wife. 

But when night falls and work is over, the spot 
wears, to unaccustomed eyes, a dull and solitary 
aspect. On two sides, the little river environs it 
closely; on the third, the miller’s garden and fields 
extend for a considerable distance; and on the other, 
the narrow highway alone separates the miller’s 
domain from a few acres of woodland, the poor rem- 
nant of what had once been an extensive forest. 

Not a house is nearer than a cluster of laborers’ 
cottages, half a mile away; and the village of Haze- 
ley, in itself but one straggling street, lies still further 
from the solitary mill. But those who once dwelt in 
it knew no fears. For years, they had found shelter 
and safety under its roof, even when floods from the 
adjacent hills roared around the very doorstep, and 
isolated them for days from the dry ground beyond. 

Their most troublesome visitors were but a foot- 
sore tramp, whose thanks and blessings were easily 
won by a seat in the porch and a hearty meal; or— 
and this was but rarely—a gang of gipseys, whom 
the prudent dame, with a view to the safety of her 
hen-roost while they encamped in the vicinity, was 
careful to conciliate. 

Besides, Abel Weston, the miller, was large-limbed 
and strong-armed; and in the peaceful valley where 
he lived and prospered, greater crimes than the petty 
piltering of saucy boys in the orchards or farm-yards, 
were almost unknown. 

From the time she was a merry, active child, de- 
lighted to heip Mrs. Weston in her garden, or peep, 
with awe-delighted eyes, into the mysteries of grind- 
ing and bolting, Katie Morris, the neatest and pret- 
tiest little girl in Hazeley, had been a member of the 
miller’s household. 

At first, she was welcomed as an amusing visitor; 
then prized for her tender assiduities, when the 
dame’s eyes began to fail and her limbs to stiffen; 
and eventually, as Katie was one of a large family, 
whose parents could scarcely contrive to maintain 
thei all, it was arranged that she should receive a 
regular wage for her willing services. 

From thenceforth, she resided entirely with the 
aged couple; and as she blossomed into fair woman- 
hood, her light footfall and merry songs filling the 
house with pleasant sounds, the miller and his wife 
grew to leve their protege as dearly as if she were 
their own child. 

But her friends were not without that frequent 
blemish—family pride. In their great Bible there 
were registered generations of stanch yeomen, who 
had intermarried with the most reputable and an- 
cient families in the county; and Katie, who had 
never heard a reproachful word from her indulgent 
employers, saw their brows bent upon her sternly 
and disapprovingly, when their nephew and heir, 
handsome Hugh, so far furgot himself as to linger by 
her side in the porch at twilight, and to steal a kiss 
from her cheek as they parted. 

Abel Weston could easily separate the young peo- 
ple, and he did so, by sending Hugh to London, to 
see a little of the world, under the guardianship of a 
bustling trader who claimed kinship with him. But 
would this root out the love with which Katie had 
inspired the lad? And if not, what was to be done? 

Hugh was ardent and impetuous, and if aroused 
by aught he deemed unjust, or even ungenerous, 
obstinate to a degree. Against his choice what had 
they to urge but her poverty and her birth? They 
had well liked Katie, and she deserved that they 
should; but they never forgot that her mother was 
the daughter ofa carter who had grown gray in their 
own service, or that her father—ay, here lay the 
greatest difficulty of all! 

Abel Weston had his hobbies, as other men have; 
his violin, which he treasured and caressed, and 
played with the enthusiasm of a fanatic, and his 
politics. 

A conservative, as his sires had been before him, 
he stanchly upheld Church and State, and refused 
to believe that the party for whom he voted—whether 
in power or out of power—could ever do wrong. 
And his opinions and prejudices, strenuously adhered 
to, and always vehemently expressed, were some- 
times rehearsed at the White Horse at Hazeley, 
where the wealthy miller was generally listened to 
with respect. But Harvey Morris, the father of 
Katie, a journeymau carpenter, in a paper cap and 
patched jacket, not only chose to consider himself 
superior to the farming men who sat in the tap, and 
so quaffed his occasional pint at the door of the bar, 
but joined in the conversation carried on by the 

favored few admitted to a seat within it. And, not 
content with this intrusion, he had, on more than 
one occasion, ventured to contravene some of the 
miller’s assertions, and to argue the rights and 
wrongs of the working-classes with all the rhetoric 
of an intelligent, but uneducated and dissatistied 
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This Morris, with his radical notions and errors, 
must he be permitted to link himself with their 
family, and, perhaps, infuse his wild fancies into the 
mind of the young and enthusiastic Hugh? Abel 
Weston had begun by fostering a distaste for the 
saucy workman, whese noisy denunciation of the 
government measures had shocked and disgusted 
him; but little by little the rancorous feeling spread, 
until it deepened into hate; and in his wrath, he 
declared to his grieving dame that he would sooner 
disinherit the boy than see him the husband of Katie 
Morris! 

Katie was accounted by those who knew her best 
® high-spirited, quick-tempered girl; but now she 
bore changed looks and cold words uncomplaining!y. 
To leave the mill was to nit Hazeley, and very pos- 
sibly to see Hugh no more. 

Besides, were not they who rebuked her his near- 
est and dearest relatives? and for his sake what 
could she not endure? By-and-by—so she hopefully 
argued—they would see that the love which had 
sprung up in their bosoms was no light passion 
which would wither beneath the first cloud in the 
sky; and, subducd by her patience and Hugh’s en- 
treaties, his uncle would withdraw his tacit opposi- 
tion, and they should be happy once more. 

And thus it might have been, but for the inter- 
ferenes of her father. Some gossip-loving neighbor 
seized the first opportunity of condoling with him on 
the sorrowful looks of his daughter, Hugh Weston’s 
departure, and the miller’s harshness. His pride in 
arms that a slight should be cast upen his chikl, 
Morris threw down the plane with which he was in- 
dustriously flogging floor-boards, and without vouch- 
safing a comment to his officious and now half- 
alarmed informant, put on his jacket, and went ‘o 
the mill. At the gate he encountered Katie, on her 
way to the village shop; and drawing her across the 
road, to the shelter of the wood, angrily questioned 
her. 

** You have been in tears! Nay, no denials! These 
purse-proud Westons have cast your poverty in your 
teeth, and told you that you are no fit match for 
their nephew: is it not so?” 

She attempted a faint disclaimer, but he woukl not 
listen to it. 

**¥ have heard the whole truth of the matter, so 
why try to deceive me? Come home, child! Nay, 
you shall stay there no longer. Why, who and 
what are they to despise you? There is more sense 
in your little finger, Katie, than in all their shallow 
pates together! They shall pay dearly for their in- 
solent treatment of you!” And he shook his fist 
menacingly in the direction of the mill. 

** Who has been telling you this, father? I have 
made no complaints. Is it known at the village?” 

** Ay, child, for it was there 1 learned it. Leave 
this house at onco. There is food and shelter for 
you at home.” 

“No,” Katie replied, spiritedly, ‘‘I will never be a 
burden to you, nor stay in Hazeley to be pointed at. 
I will go right away.” 

“That’s my brave girl! Never fret for Hugh 
Weston! The lad’s well enough, but there are betier 
husbands to be had than he.” 

But, with the sound of that name, Katie’s resolves 
melted away, and sitting down on a felled tree, she 
wept piteously. Not knowing how to console her, 
Morris paced about, his ire increasing with every sob 
that burst from the lips of his daughter as she wept. 
At last, he broke out furiously: 

“I must be a blind fvol, or I should have seen this 
long ago, and taken you away. But they shall re- 
pent every tear they have made you shed, as sure as 
my name’s Harvey Morris! I’ll have a day of reck- 
oning with Abel Weston for this. Come home, I say, 
at once!’ 

*O, no, no, father!” she pleaded. ‘The dame is 
not well; L could not leave with no one at hand to 
help her. I will quietly say that you have bid me 
come away, and I promise you that some time in tlie 
evening I will let you know when I can be spared.” 


At first, Morris would not hear of this concession. 
The yearning tenderness Katie felt for those at whose 
board she had sat so long, he could not comprehend, 
and was half disposed to rate her soundly for her want 
of spirit. But she was resolute; and, still muttering 
threats against those who contemned her, he plunged 
more deeply into the wood, too much discomposed to 
return to his daily lab=rs. 

Katie went on her errand, heard her delay crossly 
commented on without reply, and then faltered out 
her intention of quitting the mill. Dame Weston 
clasped her feeble fingers, and sighed piteously. The 
miller, although more moved than he would have 
confessed, even to himself, heard her with apparent 
composure and satisfaction. 

“It will be for the better, my wench,” he said; 
“better for you, and for all of us. And you're going 
quite away? Right; quite right. Get into the town, 
and see a little more of life; and if you marry a 
decent, steady lad, let’s know, Katie, and the missus 
shall send ye a wedding-dinner, and L’ll find some- 
thing towards the house furniture.” 

“God bless ye, Katie, wherever ye go,” said the 
old lady, tremulously. ‘I shall miss ye sadly. I 
wish—” 

She caught the warning look of her husband, and 
paused; and, by common consent, Katie’s future was 
not discussed again. 

With an aching heart, the poor girl all through 
that day went slowly about the house, bidding a 
mute farewell to the cosy chambers her willing hands 
would arrange no more. On the morrow, when the 
wagon went to the town with a load of flour, the 
carter was commissioned to bring back with him an 
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elderly cousin of Mrs, Weston’s, who could take | h 
Katie’s place for the present. t 

Ah! they would soon replace her. Perhaps when 
Hugh returned, another would be filling her duties | a 
so deftly that they would almost cease to romember | t! 
her. But where would she learn equal forgetiulness? | ne 

The mill had been her bome so long that even now, | e\ 
with her trunk packed for removal, and her sad and | te ' 
silent farewells said to those nooks in the garden and | fo 
by the river where Hugh had first whispered his | h 
love, it was difficult to realize that she was going | t! 
away, and forever, 

The evening closed in; the cloth was spread for 
supper, and Abel Weston, who had lingered in the 
couuting-house until the last moment, came in to 
partake of it. And now Katie remembered her | y, 
promise to her father, and reached down her bonnet | ,), ! 
and shawl. all \ 

“Thee needn't hurry back, child,” said the miller, ‘5 
with something of remorseful kindness in the tones | 4, 
of his voice. “If thee art a bit late, dame shall go} oq, , 
to bed, and I'll smoke a pipe in the garden, and wait | por, , 
for thee.” ly py 

Katie’s soul was too full of heaviness to make more ‘ ; 
than a brief reply to this unexpected offer; but she | «+, 
stooped over Mrs. Weston ere she departed, and | 9), 
kissing the old lady’s wrinkled cheek, whispered an a 
assurance that she would return in time to assist her | op, 
up stairs; an office that would never be hers again. | },,, 

It was a rolief to Katie to find the children a-bed | vic 
and her father out. From her mother she could pro- ‘ 
eure the address of an old friend who resided at | sh: i 
D—, a market-town twenty miles from Hazeley. | str ’ 
Thither she would go, and seek a service in some oy 
secluded farmhouse, where the name of Hugh Wes- | you: 
ton could never reach her. pre: 

Unceasing struggles with poverty, and wearying sit, 
endeavors to support a large family honestly and | for: 
decently, chafed and fretted Harvey Morris into | thes. i. 
murmurs at his hard fortune. But they had a dif- | fea. 
ferent effect upon his wife; perhaps for the reason | re: 
that he met them in his own strength, while she, ] 
with truer wisdom, sought the sustaining aid of a | an. 
divine arm, and learned, in the only book she ever | he: 
read, to be patient and hopeful. bel 

From her sympathizing tenderness Katie won con- | ent 
sulation; and when she rose up to depart it was with a 
changed feelings,and a detern:ination to emulate tnat | cou, 
dear mother’s resignation and unfailing trust in | kill 
Providence. ton 

As she crossed the threshold a sudden thought | hi. 
made her pause and return into the kitchen. “ Mo- I 
ther, I'll not go back along the road, Betty Jones ts | stow 
sianding at her open door, and I don’t care for her to | spec... 
see my swollen eyes. I'll run down the garden and | her 
cross the fields, and so home by the woud.” sim. 4 

“ It’s a long round and an unked (lonely) one,” her | in 
mother dubiously remarked ; but Katie was resolute, | mi: 
and with another hasty “God bless you!” she sped | ‘I 
away. Hu, 

The night was closing in sombrely, but Katie was | thr: 
familiar with the narrow track she had chosen, and : 
trod it unerringly, even where the trees clustered | “It : 
thickly together, and threw their shadows darkly | M iis 4 
across it; and her thoughts were wandering in that | glir 
blissful future, which her faiuh in Hugh’s fidelity | ber 
whispered was not impossible, when the tramp of | you 
heavy feet aroused her from her reverie. 7 

Katie was no coward, and it was from no foolish 74 
timidity that she instantly stepped aside and crouch- E 
ed behind a convenient thicket, The same disincli- | as t. 
nation to betray her tears to the curious eyes of Mis- | Wit. 
tress Betty Jones, now actuated her desire to avoid | with 
the rude stare of others, and she saw no harm in thus " ’ 
avoiding a threatened rencontre. unst 

The next moment, three men, in the rough garb of | Har 
the working-class, came hurrying by, huduling to- | jack 
gether, breathing loudly and quickly, and glancing ae 
fearfully to the right and to the left, as if some terrible 7s 
shadow, which they vainly sought te avoid, was dog- sol? 
giug their uncertain steps. Scarcely hal they passed | muc. 
the hidden listener, awben she started up, with the sia 
word, * Father!” upon ber lips, for, on the one near- | that 
ext to her, she certainly recognized in the dim twi- Er 
light the ould, but neatly-patched jacket he commonly | mur 
wore, pass: 

But without perceiving her they had gone on; and | clun, 
wondering a little at their haste, and the direction | sinki. 
they were pursuing—for they were already far down Ww 
a by-path leading to a bleak common beyond—she | “ Fo: 
went on her own way to the mill. word 

A couple of hundred yards more, and the stile was | so dr 
reached; but here Katie stopped with an exclama- He 
tion of surprise, for, fluttering on a bramble beside it, | tend: 
was the treasured Indian silk handkerchief which “3 
Mrs. Weston was in the habit of folding over her | dere: 
head as she dozed in her arm-chair in the evening. passe 
Carrying it in her hand, and speculating as to how He 
it came there, she ran across to the gate of the mil- safet, 
ler’s garden, where she expected to find him await- | know 
ing her coming. Kai 
But Abel Weston was not there, and the house-door “oO 
was closed and fastened. This was unusual, for the | I spo 
miller, accustomed to be much in the open air, sel- | could 
dom sought the fireside in hours so mild as this fuir | word 
spring gloaming. orl 
Katie rapped for admittance, but the summons re- Th 
maining ed, she stepped back to reconnoitre | hyst. 
the chamber-windows. Was it later than she had | and 1 
imagined, and had they—now so indifferent about | Morr. 
her—retired to rest? =, minse 
Ifso, surely the key was hung in the porch, as it | miser: 
had sometimes been for Hugh; and, standing on tip- | lay in 
toe, she groped for the nail. 1t was empty; and now | coher: 
disposed to resent their seeming unkindness, she rat- | discov 
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_with his radical notions and errors, 
srmitted to link himself with their 
rhaps, infuse his wild fancies into the 
young and enthusiastic Hogh? Abel 
jegun by fostering a distaste for the 
an, whose noisy denunciation of the 
neasures had shocked and disgusted 
» by little the rancorous feeling spread, 
.oned into hate; and in his wrath, he 
is grieving dame that he would sooner 
poy than see him the husband of Katie 


accounted by those who knew her best 
d, quick-tempered girh; but now she 
looks and cold words uncomplaining!y. 
ipill was to quit Hazeley, and very pos- 
ugh no more. 
a not they who rebuked her his near- 
est relatives? and for his sake what 
endure? By-and-by--so she hopetully 
woukl see that the love which had 
1 their bosoms was no light passion 
! wither beneath the first cloud in the 
\lued by her patience and Hugh's en- 
incle would withdraw his tacit opposi- 
uld be happy once more. 
pape aor been, but for the inter- 
father. Some gossip-loving neighbor 
st opportunity of condoling with him - 
} looks of his daughter, Hugh Weston’ 3 
id the miller’s harshness. His pride in 
slight should be cast upon his child, 
y down the plane with which he was in- 
iogging floor-boards, and without yvouch- 
iment to his officious and now half- 
rmant, put on his jacket, and went io 


shelter of the wood, angrily questioned 


» been in tears! Nay, no denials! These 
Westons have cast your poverty in your 
told you that you are no fit match for 
v: is it not so?” 
pted a faint disclaimer, but he woukl not 


eard the whole truth of the matter, so 
deceive me? Come home, child! Nay, 
tay there no longer. Why, who and 
xy to despise you? There is more sense 
‘le finger, Katie, than in all their shallow 
her! They shall pay dearly for their in- 
ment of you!” And he shook his fist 
in the direction of the mill. 
3 been telling you this, father? I anaes 
oplaints. Is it known at the village ? 
d, for it was there 1 learned it. Leave 
at once. There is food and shelter for 
atie replied, spiritedly, “I will never bea 
you, nor stay in Hazeley to be pointed at. 
x way.” 
ee rnc girl! Never fret for Hugh 
The lad’s well enough, but there are betier 
» be had than he.” 
t the sound of that name, Katie's resolves 
ay, and sitting down on a felled tree, she 
usly. Not knowing how to console her, 
ul about, his ire increasing with every sob 
from the lips of his daughter as she wept. 
broke out fariously: 
be a blind fool, or I should have seen this 
nd taken you away. But they shall re- 
tear they have made you shed, as sure as 
; Harvey Morris! I'll have a day of reck- 
. Abel Weston for this. Come home, I say, 











no, father!” she pleaded. “The dame is 
1 could not leave with no one at hand to 
I will quietly say that you have bid me 
y, and I promise you that some time in me 
: will let you know when I can be spared. 
Morris would not hear of this concession. 
ing tenderness Katie felt for those at whose 
had sat so long, he could not comprehend, 
.alf disposed to rate her soundly for her want 
But she was resolute; and, still muttering 
rainst those who contemned her, he plunged 
ply into the wood, too much discomposed to 
his daily labors. 
went on her errand, heard her delay crosely 
ed on without reply, and then faltered out 
ition of quitting the mill. Dame Ween 
cer feeble fingers, and sighed piteously. The 
\though more moved than he would have 
4, even to himself, heard her with apparent 
re satisfaction. 
nm ng for the better, my wench,” he said; 
ior you, and for all of us. And you're going 
ay? Right; quite right. Get into the town, 
« little more of life; and if you marry a 
steady lad, let’s know, Katie, and the missus 


dye a wedding-dinner, and ll find some- 


wards the house furniture.” 


bless ye, Katie, wherever ye go,” said the 
tremulously. ‘‘I shall miss ye satly. I 
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elderly cousin of Mrs. Weston’s, who could take 
Katie’s place for the present. 

Ah! they would soon replace her. Perhaps when 
Hugh returned, another would be filling her duties 
so deftly that they would almost cease to remember 
her. But where would she learn equal forgetiulness? 

The mill had been her home so long that even now, 
with her trunk packed fur removal, and her sad and 
silent farewells said to those nooks in the garden and 
by the river where Hugh had first whispered his 
love, it was difficult to realize that she was going 
away, and forever, 

The evening closed in; the cloth was spread for 
supper, and Abel Weston, who had lingered in the 
counting-house until the last moment, came in to 
partake of it. And now Katie remembered her 
promise to her father, and reached down her bonnet 
and shawl. 

“Thee needn't hurry back, child,” said the miller, 
with something of remorseful kindness in the tones 
of his voice. ‘If thee art a bit late, dame shall go 
to bed, and I'll smoke a pipe in the garden, and wait 
for thee.” 

Katie’s soul was too full of heaviness to make more 
than a brief reply to this unexpected offer; but she 
stooped over Mrs. Weston ere she departed, and 
kissing the old lady’s wrinkled cheek, whispered an 
assurance that she would return in time to assist her 
up stairs; an office that would never be hers again. 

It was a relief to Katie to find the children a-bed 
and her father out. From her mother she could pro- 
cure the address of an old friend who resided at 
D—, a market-town twenty miles from Hazeley. 
Thither she would go, and seek a service in some 
secluded farmhouse, where the name of Hugh Wes- 
ton could never reach her. 

Unceasing struggles with poverty, and wearying 
endeavors to support a large family honestly and 
decently, chafed and fretted Harvey Morris into 
murmurs at his hard furtune. But they had a dif- 
ferent effect upon his wife; perhaps for the reason 
that he met them in his own strength, while she, 
with truer wisdom, sought the sustaining aid of a 
divine arm, and learned, in the only book she ever 
read, to be patient and hopeful. 

From her sympathizing tenderness Katie won con- 
solation; and when she rose up to depart it was with 
changed feelings,and a detern:ination to emulate tnat 
dear mother’s resiguation and unfailing trust in 
Providence. ; 

As she crossed the threshold a sudden thought 
made her pause and return into the kitchen. ‘ Mo- 
ther, I'll not go back along the road. Betty Jones is 
sianding at her open door, and I don’t care for her to 
see my swollen eyes. I'll run down the garden and 
cross the fields, and so home by the wood.” 

“ It’s a long round and an unked (lonely) one,” her 
mother dubiously remarked ; but Katie was resolute, 
and with another hasty “God bless you!” she sped 
away. 

The night was closing in sombrely, but Katie was 
familiar with the narrow track she had chosen, and 
trod it unerringly, even where the trees clustered 
thickly together, and threw their shadows darkly 
across it; and her thoughts were wandering in that 
blissful future, which her faiih in Hugh’s fidelity 
whispered was not impossible, when the tramp of 
heavy feet aroused her from her reverie. 

Katie was no coward, and it was from no foolish 
timidity that she instantly stepped aside and crouch- 
ed behind a convenient thicket. The same disincli- 
nation to betray her tears to the curious eyes of Mis- 
tress Betty Jones, now actuated her desire to avoid 
the rude stare of others, and she saw no harm in thus 
avoiding a threatened rencontre. 

The next moment, three men, in the rough garb of 
the working-class, came hurrying by, huddling to- 
gether, breathing loudly and quickly, and glancing 
fearfully to the right and to the left, as if some terrible 
shadow, which they vainly sought to avoid, was dog- 
giug their uncertain steps. Scarcely had they passed 
the hidden listener, wben she started up, with the 
word, * Father!”? upon her lips, fur, on the one near- 
est to her, she certainly recognized in the dim twi- 
light the old, but neatly-patched jacket he commonly 
wore, 

But without perceiving her they had gone on; and 
wondering a little at their haste, and the direction 
they were pursuing—for they were already far down 
a by-path leading to a bleak common beyond—she 
went on her own way to the mill. 

A couple of hundred yards more, and the stile was 
reached; but here Katie stopped with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, for, fluttering on a bramble beside it, 
was the treasured Indian silk handkerchief which 
Mrs. Weston was in the habit of folding over her 
head as she dozed in her arm-chair in the evening. 

Carrying it in her hand, and speculating as to how 
it came there, she ran across to the gate of the mil- 
ler’s garden, where she expected to find him await- 
ing her coming. 


her—retired to rest? 

Ifso, surely the key was hung in the porch, as it 
had sometimes been for Hugh; and, standing on tip- 
toe, she groped for the nail. 1t was empty; and now 
disposed to resent their seeming unkindness, she rat- 


the miller. 

The ceaseless rushing of the water over the weir, 
and the steady ticking of the Dutch clock hanging in 
the nook by the dresser, alone broke the solemn still- 
ness of the honr; for so calm was the night that 
even the lraves on the beech-trees opposite seemed 
to be at rest. But suddenly a low, lengthened groan, 
followed by a choking sigh, echoed through the quiet 
house; and Katie, with a shriek of terror, fled from 
the door, and down the lane to Hazeley. 





CHAPTER IT. 

PALE as a corpse, breathless with running, and 
unconsciously retaining in her hand the silken ker- 
chiet, she reached the cluster of cottages already 
alluded to, 
On a bench outside one of these, where a widow 


odds and ends, including table ale, two or three la- 
borers were lounging to have a gossip and a neighbor- 
ly pipe, when Katie appeared. 
* To the mill! to the mill!” she frantically cried. 
“The -door is fastene¢—I cannot open it—and some 
one is dying within!” 
A tew words put the astonished men in possession 
of what little she knew, and they began to dun their 
hats and rouse up a sleeping blacksmith, whose ser- 
vices might be required to gain them admittance. 
The widow kad now heard the unusual stir, and 
she joined the group gathering around the terror- 
stricken Katie. 
“ Lordsakes, child!” she cried; “but you’ve hurt 


pretty handkerchict?” 
Ay, what, indeed! The prudent and pitiful woman 
forcibly detained the frenzied girl, while the men— 


fearful occurrence—hurried off to ascertain what had 
really happened. 


and angry reimonistrances, those kind hands detained 
her; fur tearful indeed was the sight that met the 
beholders, when they had burst open the door and 
entered the miller’s living-room. 

There had been spoilers in the home of the aged 
couple—spoilers and murderers. On his own fluor, 
killed in defence of his hard earnings, lay Abel Wes- 
ton; and his wife, in feebly endeavoring to protect 
him, had perished too. 

Like oue stunned by the vastness of the misfortune, 
stood Katie, insensible to the condoling and pitying 
speeches of those who crowded around her, chating 
her cold hands and bathing her temples; until a 
simple, kindly-natured lad, who worked at the mill, 
in a burst of sorrow for the good old maister and 
missus, mentioned the name of their absent nephew. 

Then Katie awoke from her lethargy. “Hugh! O 
Hugh!” she moaned, and bursting through the 
throng, ran wildly down the road towards Hazeley. 

“She's gone to her mother’s,” said one to another. 
“It’s best so, fur she’ll teel it sorely. Poor thing!” 

Mrs. Morris divined something amiss from her first 
glimpse of Katie’s haggard looks, and throwing aside 
her work, she fulded her arms about the trembling 
young creature. 

** My child, my dear child, what is it?” 
“Father!” gasped Katie; ‘‘ where is he?” 

Ere the mother could reply he entered, as ghastly 
as the girl whose eyes were fearfully surveying him. 
With a shudder he raised his hands to the light, and 
without speaking plunged them into a bowl of water. 
“Katie! Harvey!” cried Mrs. Morris, her voice 
unsteady with apprehension. ‘ What has happened? 
Harvey, why do you not answer? Where is your 
jacket?” 

‘* I have lost it,” he said, sullenly. 

“Lost it! But how?” 

“No matter how. It is lost. Was it worth so 
much that you make so many words about it?” 

“ But there is something wrong. O, I am sure 
that there is! What is it?” 

Erea reply could be given, the tidings of the double 
murder were loudly tuld outside the window by one 
passer-by to another; and Katie and her mother 
clung together in a closer embrace, while Morris, 
sinking on a bench, hid his face in his hands. 

When he looked up it was to exclaim in low tones, 
“‘For God’s sake, Katie, never repeat to any one the 
words I said this morning. Why do you look at me 
so dreadfully, child?” 

He came towards her as he spoke, but with ex- 
tended arms she repulsed him. 

* Father, they came through the wood—the mur- 
derers! and I crouched down and hid until they had 
passed.” < 

Her mother uttered a devout exclamation for her 
safety; but Morris eagerly questioned, ‘Did you 
know them?” 

Katie flung herself on her knees. 

‘**O, tell me it was not you! It was your dress, and 
Ispoke your name as you went by. But no, you 
could not mean ‘his when you said those fearful 
words! Father, father, say that you are innocent, 
or I shall die of shame and horror!” 

The over-wrought girl now lay on the floor in an 
hysterical attack, and neighbors, who heard her cries 
and moans, hastene:l to proffer their assistance. But 
Morris, recovering his usual acuteness, civilly dis- 
missed them, and aided his wife in conveying their 
miserable child to bed. There for many weeks she 
lay in the delirium of a low fever, unable to reply 
coherently when questioned respecting her partial | 
discovery of the murder; unconscious that when the | 





tled the latch loudly and repeatedly, and then put 





But Abel Weston was not there, and the house-door 
was closed and fastened. This was unusual, for the 
miller, accustomed to be much in the open air, sel- 
dom sought the fireside in hours so mild as this fair 
spring gloaming. 

Katie rapped for admittance, but the summons re- 
maining unanswered, she stepped back to reconnoitre 
| the chamber-windows. Was it later than she had 

imagined, and had they—now so indifferent about 














doctor pronounced her recovery hopeless, Hugh Wes- \ 


her ear to the keyhole, and listened for the coming of 


eked out the parish allowance by selling a variety of 


yourself, aint ye? No? Why, what’s this on your 


their taces blanched by this dark evidence of some 


It was well for Katio that, despite her struggles 


of ready money, had been discovered. 


daughter. 


possible. 


the first who entered. 


only gave a deeper coloring. 


when his own wife and children turn against him.” 
The faithful wife put her arm round his neck 


the mill that night to ask for Katie, and a quarre’ 


you.” 
know me better, if no one else dues.” 


assed and depressed Morris wept. 


sick of the struggle.” 


their projected departure an hour before it occurred, 
hastened to the cottage, and bent over the fragile 
form of her he loved. 

“Katie, how can I let you go away trom me? But 
it is only for a little while, is it? By-and-by I shall 
come and fetch you back.” 

“No, Hugh, no; I must never see you again. Even 
if we could resolve to forget your poor uncle’s disap- 
proval, you could not marry the daughter of the man 
whom people—” Her voice died away in a sob. 

“ But J do not believe him guilty, Katie. Hecame 
to see me before he left Hazely, and we did not part 
like men who mistrust each other. You will come 
to me, by-and-by, dear?” 

But she repeated her ‘‘No” with equal firmness. 
“ For your sake, Hugh, it must not be. If ever my 
father is cleared, then— but in a little while you will 
marry some one more suited to your station, and 1 
mustn’t wish it otherwise.” However, Katie wept 
bitterly as she sobbed this. 

Hugh said but little more, for she was evidently un- 
able to bear the agitation it occasioned, but his last 
words were, “Trust me, Katie! We're not parting 
forever, remember!” 

And, in spite of her better judgment, she did trust 

him, and cherished a secret hope that they should 

meet again, even when a report reached her that 

Hugh had sold the mill, and flitted toa distant coun- 

ty; even when months elapsed, and no sign came 

from him. But these were not the days of the penny 

postage, and Katie felt herself amply rewarded for 

her faith and patience, when, on her birthday, a par- 





ton had stolen to her side to kiss her burning cheek, | cel arrived by the carrier, taining a hand 
and that her own ravings, added to other circum- | bound Church Service, and within its cover at 
stances unfavorably construed, had made Harvey a | locket, which held a wave of Hugh’s black hair, 
marked and suspected man. No traces of the guilty 
parties, who had possessed themselves of a large sum | stant work at excellent Wages; and Katje, restored 


It was surmised that, afier securing the door and 
flinging the key into the mill-pool, they had made | owned a splendid estate in the vicinity of the town 
their way across the wood to some convenient re- | where her parents now resided. 
treat; but the absence of any evidence—no one but 
Katie having encountered them—involved the affair 
in mystery. In vain did Hugh offer large rewards; | ley with a sigh of regret, it was always followed by 
no one came forward to claim them. And as time | self-reproach. 
went on, the belief which had arisen, none knew how, 
that Harvey Morris was concerned in the murder, 
gained ground in Hazeley. There were more than 
one ready to prove that he had gone in the direction 
of the mill that morning deeply angered with the 
miller; and an old woman picking up sticks for her 
tire, had partly overheard his conference with his 


From that moment he had not been seen near 
Hazeley until nightfall; when, as the jdoor of the 
miller’s house was wrencled open, he had made his 
appearance without his jacket. And, in strange, and 
as it seemed, remorseful sileuce, he had assisted in 
raising the miller, who still breathed, and carrying 
him up stairs. Where had he been all this time, and 
with whom? So strong were the doubts of his inno- 
cence, that he was exnmined by the county magis- 
trates; but his explanation, though improbable, was 


He frankly acknowhdged th> angry feelings he 
had cherished, and the idle menaces to which they 
had given birth; and alleged that, too much annoyed | entered the “ great house ” by the offices. 
to resuine his work, he had gone to a small, out of 
the way public-house on the roadside, where he drank 
deeply, spending all the money he possessed; and on 
awaking from the stupor which’ followed this un- 
usual excess, had found ‘the jacket on which he had 
pillowed his head, stolen. That, ashamed to return 
home by daylight or confess his folly to his wife, he 
had skulked about the wood until evening, arriving 


at the millon his way home, just in time to be among | when Katie, white and trembling with eagerness, 


Although many shook their heads over this tale, 
yet the man’s previous good character obtained his 
release. But he grew moody and sullen as people | ing to the outer door, and bolting it, she repeated the 
began to avoid and point at him, and the men with | question. Seeing that the servants—both male and 
whom he worked to utter covert insinuations, to | female—were beginning to gather around him, he 
which his readiness to resent them with his fists, | told a rambling story of having bought it of a mate 


So it was resolved that Harvey should start on the 
tramp for work the following morning, and in the | Voice; and Katie started up to meet his loving em- 
course of another week his family left Hazeley also. | brace. ‘I should have been with you before this,” 
Katie, though fearfully weak, was recovering; and | the young man continued ; “ but at first the success of 
was equally anxious to bid farewell to the scene of so | ™Y new undertaking was doubtful. Now, there is a 
much sorrow. Hugh Weston, who only heard of | home waiting for my true-hearted Katie.” 





ly- 
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Long before this, Harvey Morris had secured con- 


to health, was the active and intelligent ‘manager of 
alarge dairy farm, belonging to a gentleman who 


Ani out of evil came good, in 80 many ways, that 
if she sometimes remembered the old home at Haze- 


Her father, no longer the idling, dis- 
satisfied man, but sobered and steadied by what had 
occurred, now labored assiduously for his family. Her 
mother had lost the haggard look of over-work and 
scant food; the boys, under better teaching and 
greater home care, were developing into bright lads; 
and one of her sisters was in training under ber own 
kind and steady supervision. 

Perhaps such thoughts as these, mingled with 
some secret yearnings to know if Hugh still remem- 
bered her, were in Katie’s mind, as, a few weeks be- 
fore her birthday again came round, she stood one 
soft summer eve, watching the setting of the sun 
from the little fluwer-garden she called hers. 

But she was not permitted to indulge them long. 
Mr. ——, the gentleman who employed her, was 
about to leave England for a lengthened period, and 
she was to see him that night, and receive some final 
directions. So, gathering the wild roses and honey- 
suckles from the hedge-row as she went along, Katie, 
with a lad for a protector, went up the pretty lane 
which separated her domain from the garden, and 


It was a hospitable mansion, and it was nothing 
uncommon to find vagrants seated on a bench outside, 
devouring the food unsparingly bestowed on all who 
craved it; and a ragged, footsore man limped from it 
as she approached, and entering the lobby with a 
profusion of thanks and apologies begged permission 
to light his pipe. The good-natured cook brought 
him some matches, and he was about to turn away, 


clutched his arm. 


“ Where did you get that jacket?” 
The confused vagrant tried to slip away, but, fling- 


some long time ago. TRere was falsehood in his 


“ Mary,” he said to his wife one night, “we must | shifting eye and stammering tongue, and she follow- 
go away from here as soon as that poor child can be | ed up the inquiry with another. 
moved, or I shall be goaied into worse deeds than 
they accuse me of. Even you,” he said, fiercely, | ley Mill the night Abel Weston was murdered?” 
‘‘ when Katie hides her face from me, shrink away, 


too, as if you believed me guilty. God help a man | declaring with a blasphemous asseveration that he 


‘‘ Where are the men who went with you to Haze- 
For a moment he was startled into silence; then, 


knew not what she meant, he thrust his pipe and to- 
. | bacco-pouch back into his pocket, and, roughly push- 


“ Don’t speak so bitterly, Harvey! If now and then | ing her aside, sought to escape. But Katie seized and 
a dreadiul fear has come over me, that you went to | held him firmly. 


1 * Help!” she shrieked; “help me! This man isa 


arose, only tell me that it wasn’t so, and I'll believe | Murderer. I can swear to the pouch now in his pos- 


session! It was Abel Weston’s; and he had it in his 


“‘I didn’t think that I should ever have to say to | hand when I last saw him alive.” 
you, Mary, I’m an innocent man. You ought to 


Mr. ——, who was a magistrate, was quickly sum- 
moned, and Katie’s prisoner spent that night in the 


“Forgive me, Harvey,” she pleaded; and putting | County jail. The excited girl flew rather than ran 
his arms about her as she knelt beside him, the har- | t0 the neat little dwelling in the outskirts of the 


town, where her family resided, and rushing into the 


“We'll go away, Mary. Perhaps in some new | room, fell upon her father’s neck. 
home, where there’s no one to throw this in my 
teeth, I shall get back my old spirit and work with | ™y cruel suspicions? and now, my own dear perse- 
a will, But Ican’t herg! 1’m like Ishmael; every cuted father, the whole world will know your inno- 
one seems set against me. And though I try to keep | cence. One of the men, he who wore your jacket, is 
a bold front to ’em, my heart gets heavy, and I’m | taken! How shall wo find Hugh Weston? He must 


“You have forgiven me long ago, have you not, for 


be sent for.” 
“*Hugh Weston is already here,” said a well-known 


“Bat what is this about a man being in custody?” 
asked the impatient Morris; and his daughter told 
the full particulars of her providential meeting with 
one of those fur whose crime he had so nearly suffered. 
The prisoner, seeing his danger, turned queen’s 
evidence; and his accomplices were seized and pun- 
ished for the brutal deed they had committed. 
When the trial was over, Hugh Weston talked of 
returning to his business, and it was an understood 
thing that he did not intend te travel alone. But 
Katie shook her head sadly, when he urged her to fix 
the day for their nuptials. 

“T would fain say yes,” she faltered; “but the 
memory of those who loved us both is still very dear 
to me, and how can I do what I know would have 
angered them in their life?” 

“ Dear Katie,” was the earnest reply, “in all that 
is right and just, I, too, will try to do what would 
have been pleasant in their eyes. But think you, 
that if they see us now, the same worldly motive that 
governed their objections to our union can influence 
them? Rather believe that their blessing hallows the 
love which time and trial has strengthened.” 

The argument was convincing; and after a brief 
visit to Hazeley, where the tears of the young couple 
ell fast as they wandered around the old house, and 
stood by the grave of Abel and Martha Weston, they 
were quietly united; from thence departing to found 
a new family of Westons in a valley as green, and 
beside a river as brisk and clear, as the never forgot- 
ten stream that still turns the weather-stained 
wheels of Hazeley Mill. 
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* ALONE.” 

I sat thinking, in my study, over hopes that long ago 

Brought me nought but joy and pleasure, bringing now 
their meed of woe; 

Hopes which once I made my heaven, rushing headlong 
to my fate, 

For the false one never loved me, and my chastisement is 
great. 


I sat thinking, in my study, o’er a bunch of faded bloom— 

Truth’s emblems—gentle violets—which had cheered my 
lonely room, 

And a lock of golden hair, never yet, alas! turned gray, 

Though the violets have faded, and their truth has passed 
away. 


Then I thought of one fair spring-time, when she placed 
her hand in mine, 

And, half-silent, said she loved me, and, half-blushing, 
seemed divine; 

Then I thought of that same winter, when the earth was 
drear and cold, 

Fit time, in sooth, to marry one she worshipped for his 
gold. 


And each after spring-time passing finds me in my lonely 
room, 

Thinking heavily and sadly o’er that bunch of faded 
bloom, 

And that lock of golden hair, which should surely now 
be gray, 

For the violets have faded, and their truth has passed 
away. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LIGHT-KEEPER’S CRIME. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 








THE city of W is situated on the Pacific coast 
of the United States, and is now a place of con- 
siderable trade. Twelve years ago it was a mere 
hamlet, and no one then would have thought it 
would so soon reach its present importance. But 
twelve years in America afford ample time for the 
execution of many a stupendous project, and many a 
larger place than W has grown up in that pe- 
riod, so that, after all, it is not surprising that the 
hamlet of 1854 should be the city of 1866. 

The city lies at the head of a small and completely 
landlocked bay, which affords an excellent, though 
not a very large harbor, for vessels of all classes. The 
entrance to the harbor is narrow and tortuous, lying 
between bold, rocky shores, which rise almost to 
the height of mountains. It is always a dangerous 
piece of navigation to get through this entrance, es- 
pecially in rough weather, when, to accomplish it in 
safety, requires the greatest skill and coolness on the 
part of the seaman. The danger dn this point of the 
coast induced the general government at an early 
day to establish a light-house at the entrance to 
W— bay. The light was placed on the right of the 
entrance, on one of the headlands, and was one of 
the best on the whole coast. It was established, 1 
think, about the year 1857, after several dangerous 
shipwrecks-there had roused the light-hovse board 
to a sense of their duty. 

The light-house was placed in charge of a compar- 
atively young man. He could not have been more 
than thirty at the time, and it was evident from his 
appearance and manners that he had not always held 
such an humble position. He was undoubtedly a 
man of education and refiuaement. He was hand- 
some, too and in every way superior to the settlers 
with whom he was thrown. He came from the 
States with the commissioner who established the 
light-house, and gave his name as Herman Roosvelt. 
He did not mingle much with the people of W . 
but remained in his dwelling, which was a pretty, 
neat cottage, built by the government, adjoining the 
light-tower. y 

At tirst the villagers were tempted to resent the 
conduct of Mr. Roosvelt, for they thought he was too 
proud to associate with them; but the uniform po- 
liteness with which he treated them, and the grave 
sadness of his demeanor, at last convinced them that 
he was intluenced in his conduct by reasons which 
did not concern them. Strangers now began to come 
to the town in considerable numbers from the States 
and from Europe, and the new arrivals interested 
the original settlers so much that they ceased to 
think of the light-keeper’s conduct, and left him 
to himself. 

A year passed away without anything of special 
interest occurring to break the monotony of Roos- 
velt’s life. His time passed away very quietly, and 
but for the steady gleam of the lantern that always 
marked the entrance to the harbor at night, the peo- 
ple of W might have forgotten his existeuce, so 
seldom did he trouble them with his presence. 

The proprietor of tbe principal store in the town 
was also the postmaster, and it was from him that 
Rovsvelt was instructed to purchase such things as 
he might need on government account for the light- 
house, and from him also he bought his private 
stores. ™ 

One day towards the early part of the fall, the 
light-keeper entered the store to make some pur- 
chases. When he had done so, he was about to go 
away, when the postmaster told him to wait. 

* Here’s a letter for you, Mr. Roosvelt,” he said, 
tossing one on the counter. ‘It came out in the 
‘Charmer,’ three weeks ago—I would have sent it to 
you, but all of my folks have been sick, and I have 
had no one to go down to the light-house for me.” 

Roosvelt took the letter and glanced at the super- 
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the landing, he rowed silently to the light-liouse. 
Not ‘until he reached his cottage did he break the 


it was evident, from the bitter smile his features 
wore, that its contents roused some strong emotion 
within Lim. 

After the receipt of this letter the light-keeper be- 
came gloomy and restless. He would pace up and 
down the space before his cottage, gazing out to sea, 
with eager, questioning glances, as if seeking some- 
thing there. 

Three or four weeks later the postmaster of W: 
brought down some things Roosvelt had ordered for 
the light-house. He had a decided curiosity to see 
the interior of Roosvelt’s dwelling, and upon this oc- 
casion he was gratified. He fuund it comfortably 
furnished, and provided with books and many scien- 
tific instruments and articles of comfort, such as no 
house in the town could boast of. 

When the postmaster rose to take his leave, Roos- 
velt accompanied him at the door. The wind was 
high, and there were signs of an approaching tem- 

st. 

“We shall have a rough night,” said the light- 
keeper. 

* Yes,” said the postmaster; ‘‘ and see,” he added, 
pointing seaward, ‘‘ there’s a large vessel just coming 
in sight. It’s time for the * Hercules’ to be here if 
she sailed from New York at the appointed time. I 
hope the vessel isn’t steering for this port, for she 
will not reach here much before nine o’clock, and -if 
the gale comes on, she may be pretty severely dam- 
aged trying to get in in the darkuess.” ; 

“She’d better keep off the coast,” said the light- 
keeper, slowly. 

As darkness came on, the wind freshened, and by 
seven o’clock the storm burst with .great violence. 
It increased in force every moment, and by nine 
o’clock it was at its height. Such a gale had not 
been seen along the coast since the light-house had 
been built, and never before had the warning rays 
been so much needed. 

The people of W: were startled by the an- 
nouncement which some one living near the sea had 
brought, that the light-house had been blown down 
by the storm, and that a large ship was off the shore 
in great danger. She had been firing signals of dis- 
tress for an hour, but the reports were not so fre- 
quent now. The news spread rapidly through the 
town, and soon a large number of people, provided 
with such articles as would be useful to them in their 
humane mission, were struggling through the dark- 
ness and the storm towards the light-house. The 
storm was 80 violent that this was no easy task, and 
it was fully midnight before they reached the head- 
land on which the light-tower stood. 

Roosvelt met them in great excitement, and told 
them the storm had dashed in the lantern and put 
out the lights, and owing to this a large ship had 
been driven ashore just below the tower, and was 
now going to pieces. Even as he spoke loud crashes, 
mingled with shouts and shrieks, told that the ves- 
sel was rapidly breaking up. Guided by the sound 
the people hastened to the shore to save what lives 
they could. 

It was indeed the ‘* Hercules” that had been driv- 
en ashore. She had come in sight of the coast just 
as the storm began to gather, and her captain, who 
was an old sailor and knew the coast well, had held 
his course, thinking that he could make the harbor 
in safety. He would have been successful had the 
light on the headlands continued to guide him, but 
just as he was within half a mile of the coast, and 
standing in directly tor the entrance to the bay, the 
light was extinguished. Then the storm kad its 
way, and the good ship with her cargo of human 
souls was driven helplessly upon the rocks. 

Morning dawned upon asad scene. The ‘ Hercu- 
les”? had disappeared, but pieces of floating timber 
covered the waves and lined the shore. The storm 
had died away, but the sea still ran high, and the 
waves dashed along the shore with a heavy, mourn- 
ful sound. The people were scattered about search- 
ing amid the rocks for such survivors of the wreck 
as miglt have been thrown there by the waves. 
Among these searchers was the light-keeper, who 
went everywhere, looking about eagerly as if seeking 
something that he dreaded to find. At last he 
paused; and then with an impulsive cry sprang for- 
ward to a group of rocks lying near the water, and 
just within reach of the waves. 

In a few minutes he reappeared bearing in hisarms 
the senseless form of a woman. He bore her up the 
cliff to his cottage, and proceeded to use such means 
as were at his command to restore her to conscious- 
ness. It was a long task, but at last he succeeded. 
The woman opened her eyesslowly, and gazed at him 
long and earnestly. He was frightfully pale, and 
from his appearance one would have supposed that it 
was he that had just been so near death. The wo- 
man continued to gaze at him, but both were silent. 
At last she said: 

“1s it you, Herman?” 

* Yes, Madeleine.” 

His tone was tremulous and hesitating, but there 
was a depth of tenderness in it. 

‘What am I dving here?” she asked. ‘ Where 
am1? 1 do not know this place.” 

“You are safe for the present,’ he said—* When 
you are stronger you shall know more.” 

“Ah! yes,” she murmured, “ that dreadful ship- 
wreck.” 

She closed her eyes again, and lay perfectly still. 








scription. As he did so his face flushed and then | She was avery beautiful woman—not much younger 
grew very pale, and without speaking he passed out | than Roosvelt, and like him evidently a person of re- 
of the store. Eutering his boat which he had left at | finement and position. She was very pale, and 
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seal of the missive. He read the letter calmly, but , 


scemed somewhat careworn, but she was not more 
80 than her companion. ‘The light-keeper sat by her 
for a long time, watching ber with an expression of 
intense pain upon his features, She did not open 
her eyes, or move, but lay silent and still. 

* Are you asleep, Madeleine?” he asked at length. 

ii No.” 

Tl am going down to the beach,” he went on—‘‘I 
will return soon—if you want anything you will find 
it in the cottage.” 

She made no reply, and he rose and left the room. 
He did not return until late in the afternoon. The 
woman had dried her garments, and was sitting be- 
fore the fire awaiting him. His face bore marks of 
a great internal struggle, but he was outwardly calm 
and composed. The firelight fell full upon her as he 
entered, and he started to see how beautiful she was, 
but as she glanced up at him inquiringly, he avoided 
her gaze. 

* Well,” she said, slowly, “‘ was he saved?” 

“He is dead, Madeleine,” said the light-keeper, 
without looking at her. ‘‘I myself saw his body 
washed out to sea by the tide, before 1 found you.” 


She made no reply, but he could see her lips com- 
pressed rigidly. She leaned her head on her hand 
and gazed steadily into the fire. Roosvelt leaned 
against the mantel, and watched her silently. 

“ When did you come here?” she asked. 

“When you drove me from my home,” he replied, 
bitterly. “I thought I would be able to die here un- 
known. Sometime ago I received a letter from my 
sister, informing me that you were about to sail for 
this place.” 

“Tt is very strange.” 

That was all she said. 

* What do youintend doing, Madeleine?” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“ You must make up your mind at once,” he said, 
nervously. ‘* To-morrow your presence here will be 
known, and you must decide then in what character 
you will meet these people.” 

“It is a matter of indifference to me,” she said, sul- 
lenly. 

“Listen to me, Madeleine,” he went on, scarcely 
seeming to heed her remark. ‘* The people here 
know nothing of me. If you wish it, you can appear 
before them in the character that was once yours 
—that which you threw aside.” 

She glanced up in astonishment, the first genuine 
emotion she had shown since she had recovered her 
consciousness. 

“You do not know what you say,” she exclaimed, 
hastily. 

*“T do know what I am saying,” continued Roos- 
velt, in a voice tremulous with emotion; “and I am 
speaking advisedly. We have been brought together 
again very strangely, and he who stood between us 
is dead. It would be best to let the past go, and be- 
gin life over again here where we are unknown. If 
you do not hate me, Madeleine—” 

“T never hated you,” she said, ina low tone. “It 
was only that I loved him.” 

“ And I loved you,” he said, sinking his voice toa 
tender whisper, “‘ah, so dearly—better than my life, 
better than heaven itself.” 

The glimmer of the firelight showed tears in her 
eyes, and her face was softer than it had been. “It 
would have been much better for you, had you nev- 
er seen me,” she said, gently. 

** We can let the past go by, Madeleine. It will be 
only a dream to us. We will try to make a future 
for ourselves here.” 

They talked long and earnestly that night, and it 
was late when they retired to rest. The next morn- 
ing Roosvelt made it known in the town that his wife 
had come out in the “Hercules,” and that he had 
rescued her. The matter did not excite as much 
comment as he had expected. He was so strange and 
odd in his ways, that nothing concerning him now 
caused surprise to the people of W—. 

The light-keeper and his wife were not much 
troubled with visitors. They gave no encouragement 
to such persons, and were soon left to themselves. 
Roosvelt seemed to be happy, but it was a restless, 
painful kind of pleasure, that resembled infatuation 
more than anything else. He grew paler and sadder 
every day. Sometimes he spoke of leaving his place, 
and W—, and going elsewhere, but Mrs. Roosvelt 
would not hear of it. She liked the quiet life they led. 
She had no desire to go back into the world; and so 
she persuaded him to remain at his post. Previous 
to the shipwreck Roosvelt had been very fond of sit- 
ting in his doorway and watching the sea. He 
seemed to enjoy it particularly when a storm was 
coming on, for then he seemed to find companionship 
in the war of the elements. Now he shunned the 
sea. The roar of the waves seemed to pain him, and 
the sight of the blue water was torture. Often at 
night, when the wind was howling along the coast, 
he would leave his bed, and go up to the lantern to 
see that the lights were burning steadily. It seemed 
as if some terrible remorse was eating his life up, for 
he grew paler and thinner every day, and it was 
plain to all who saw him that the light-keeper was 
not to remain Jong on earth. He never spoke to his 

wife of this, however. Whatever the cause of the 
change in him was, he kept his own counsel. 
He knew full well what it was all leading to, and in 
his heart he was glad that it was so. 

Madeleine Rovosvelt saw all this, but she, too, held 


haunted her constantly. Since she had been so 
strangely brought back to her husband, she had 
learned to love him, and it tilled her with dread now 
to think of the prospect of losing him. 

It came at last. ‘Two years atter the wreck of the 








* Hercules,” the light-keeper was forced to take to 
his bed. He grew teebler day by day, and both he 
and his wife knew that his end was rapidly approach- 
ing. He was worn away to a mere skeleton, and his 
sunken eyes had a wild and unnatural brilliance. 

One night a terrible storm swept over the coast— 
such a storm as had not been seen since the “ Her- 
cules” went to pieces on the rocks. The light-keeper 
charged his wife with feverish anxiety to watch the 
ligits closely, and keep them burning. Asshe came 
back into the cottage from one of her visits to the 
tower, he called her to him. 

“It has come at last, Madeleine,” he said, feebly. 
“T shall die to-night.” She shuddered, and drew 
closer to him, and he went on calmly. ‘It is better 
as itis, though. ‘Tell me, Madeleine,” he exclaimed 
impulsively, ‘‘if I had not been brought so low, do 
you think you could ever have loved me?” 

“T do love you now,” she said, gently. “I have 
Isved you for a long time.” 

“1 have something to tell you,” he said, besitat- 
ingly; “and since you love me, perhaps you will 
forgive me, and think kindly of me when I am gone. 
You remember when we were married. I loved you 
very dearly, and 1 tried to make you happy. When 
you left me for that man, it nearly killed me. Hush! 
don’t speak. I’m not reproaching you. My only de- 
sire then was to escape to some place where I was 
not known. I heard of this place, and secured the 
post I now hold. I thoughtwhen I came here that I 
was dead to the world, but 1 was aroused to a sense 
of my error by a letter from my sister. She told me 
that you were coming here with that man, who had 
business on this coast; that you were to sail in the 
‘Hercules.’ The annou t jidened me. It 
raised the devil in my nature, and I swore you should 
not come here to mock me. When the ‘ Hercules’ 
appeared off the coast, I knew that she could not get 
in before the storm came on. Then I resolved upon 
a terrible step. When the storm was at its height, I 
broke the lantern in the tower yonder, and extin- 
guished the lights. I hoped that the ship would go 
to pieces on the rocks, and that both of you would be 
drowned. I knew that others would perish with you, 
but I cared not so you two were destroyed. I was 
successful in part only. The ship was lost, thirty 
persons were drowned, but you were saved. I was 
mad, God knows I was, but the great wrong I had 
suffered enraged me. Don’t look at me 80,” he 
groaned; “I cannot bear it.” He was silent for a 
moment, and then went on with an effort. ‘ When 
the storm was over, I searched among the rocks for 
some trace of you, and found you lying there lifeless. 
At sight of you all my hatred vanished, and all the 
love I had ever borne you came back to me. I had 
you once again, Madeleine, and I was happy - glad 
even that I had paid such a fearful price for you. 
But since then I have suffered—O, sv terribly. My 
remorse has brought me here, and to-night I will ex- 
piate my crime by my death. Now, that you know 
all, can you forgive me?” 

She sank on her knees by him, and bending over 
him, said, sadly, while her tears fell fast: 

“You forgave me all the wrong I did you. How 
can 1 refuse you pardon now, when I love you so 
much?” 

“JT wish I could live,” said the dying man; “ but 
the knowledge that your heart is mine makes even 
death sweet. I have sinned, but I have suffered— 
and—” 

The wild wind howled wrathfully through the cot- 
tage, drowning the faint voice of the speaker, and 
when it died down again the light-keeper was dead. 
His soul had passed away on the wings of the tem- 
pest to answer at the bar of the Ruler of the waves 
for the dreadful crime he had committed. 

The next night the lights burned so dimly that 
persons came from the town to learn the cause. 
They knocked at the cottage door, but received no 
reply, and entering found the body of the light-keep- 
er lying in his bed cold and lifeless. Madeleine was 
kneeling by him with her heag resting on his breast. 
She was very still, and when they tried to rouse her 
she did not move. One of them took her hand to as- 
sist her to her feet, but its icy coldness made him 
start back with a cry of horror, for the hand he had 
clasped was that of a corpse. 








WALL-PAPER. 


Wall-paper was introduced into Europe to supply 
the place of the ancient tapestry with which houses 
were hung. The Chinese have used it for that pur- 
pose from avery early day. The English c'aim to 
have introduced it into Europe; but the French deny 
their claim, and assert that paper-hangings were 
first made in Rouen as early as 1620 or 1630, by one 
Francois. Be this as it may, France at present is 
more largely engaged in the manufacture of wall-pa- 
per than any other country, and its productions stand 
first in the market for beauty and excellence. There 
are different methods used fur producing the designs. 
The most complicated are printed in the same man- 
ner that the figures on calico are prepared. In the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, a pattern was exhibited, 
representing a chase in the forest. To print this, 
twelve thousand blocks were required. Some of the 
colors used are exceedingly dangerous. This is cs- 
pecially the case in the rich greens of the flock pa- 
pers, which are produced by a dangerous compound 
of arsenic and copper. he workmen engaged in 


her peace. It frightened her at first, and then it | preparing and in hanging these papers are often se- 


riously injared by the noxious influence which they 
exert, and sometimes the atmosphere of the apart- 
ments in which they are hung is 80 much affected by 
them as to impair the health of the occupants of the 
house. 
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A VIGIL. 
I wait for the lady I love— 
Whom I patiently love and ad 
Sweet angel, come down from a 
T have waited an hour, dear, « 
To the drawing-room come, m) 
It is cleared of the giddy thro 
O, when will her toilet be com 
‘Tis really uncommonly long ' 
At iast she is coming—at last, 
My life, my love, my dear! 
My watching and waiting are p 
My lady is near, is near! 
And yet I don’t know that I fe« 
Any symptoms of love in the: 
But I plainly can hear her erin: 
As it knocks against the stair | 


A Bridgeport, Ct., photographic arti: 
joy is under heavy bonds for selling p! 
young lady named Wells, taken in an 
negative of which he surreptitiously « 
the gallery of another artist, who was 
in her affections. Miss Wells was so n 
by the distribution of the photograph: 
tempted suicide; but the matter on 
finally settled by a marriage with one 
while the other awaits trial. 


The income of Augustus Hemenway 
1865, was $220,000. He does not enj: 
being a lunatic. He made his first vent 
He was supercargo of a vessel bound t 
Buenos Ayres, many years ago. Nova 
port they learned that it was blockad: 
their course, they went into Valpar 
flour for three hundred or four hun 
profit, and took ina full load of copp 
cost not a single cent, and sold it fo 
sum in Boston. 


A French paper says that in a comn 
ranches an owl has taken terrible ven 
loss of her young, which had been kille 
lad. For four days the owl was on the 
destroyer, and on the fifth, upon the bx 
farm-house, the injured bird, which ha 
upon a tree, pounced down upon him, 
stroke of its claws tore out his lett eye. 

It does not appear to be generally kn 
Pall Mall Gazette), but is, we under, 
nevertheless, that the cause of Queen 


Bonds are to be issued and mortgage: 
able property owners to rebuild Charle-' 
A lady in Indianapolis the other da 
tickling her daughter, a girl fourteen y: 
continued this amusement until the gir! 
plotely exhausted, and finally, in stray 
herself, burst a blood-vessel and died. 

A band of clever thieves, wearing 
Prussian soldiers, lately made a des 
gambling-rooms at the fashionable wat: 
Ems, in the Duchy of Nassau, and order 
to be stopped, seized upon all the mone, 
and garried it off. The imposture wi 
some hours later when a real regiment . 
arrived. 


-At the suggestion of the crown princ - 
the schools and families of that country 


wounded limbs upon. The paper is put 
case, and then into a covering of thin le. 
said to be cooler than an ordinary pillow 


the Exchequer in England is $35,000 : 
other judges have $25,000 each, with the 
the lord chief justice, who has $40,000 
justice of the Common Pleas has $35,0( 


to Pleas, if he warn’t satisfied. 
It has often been said figuratively th: 





had forgotten the result of the war,— 
seems actually beginning to come to pas: 


We recollect that he once smothered b 
with a quarter of a million of Irish and ' 
we never heard of General Lee heing + 
anybody.” 

A great number of “illicit stills” hay 
covered in Philadelphia by the United 
missioners. In some cellars, where th: 
distillation was carried on, the owners of t 
had small stills of about five and six gallo 
This was more than sufficient to supply t) 
room above and leave 4 quantity fur sal 
parties. 

The proprietor of a Philadelphia rest: 
attracted the other morning by a poise ii, 
of his room, and on picking up a clam 
there, drew out of his hole a large rat 
the bivalve had caught by the tail, ‘1 
stopped up, aud the rat paraded the ru 
awkward attachment until sume time a 
terrier happened to come iu, 

Euphrates Lake, of Oswego, New Yor! , 
Day Baptist, recently used up two whips 
his son, a lad twelve years old, because bi 
work on the Sabbath, and was going fu 
when the neighbors interfered and rescue 
The inhuman parent lately turned his da 
of doors for the same reason. 











cent visit to Balmoral was an attack ., 
cough, caught of the royal children, an « 
dered an immediate change of air neces, 


bile Register says:—“ When did Grant - 


up paper into very small bits, to make }.., . 


~The World in Min... 


The salary of the newly-appointed Cho: : | 


cockney would say that he must be unco’:.:::. 























light-keeper was forced to take to 
w teebler day by day, and both he 
w that his end was rapidly approach- 
‘naway to a mere skeleton, and his 
a wild and unnatural brilliance. 
errible storm swept over the coast— 
had not been seen since the “ Her- 
jeces on the rocks. The light-keeper 
with feverish anxiety to watch the 
d keep them burning. Asshe came 
ittage from one of her visits to the 
her to him. 
at last, Madeleine,” he said, feebly. 
night.” She shuddered, and drew 
dhe went on calmly. “It is better 
Tell me, Madeleine,” he exclaimed 
‘IT had not been brought so low, do 
yuld ever have loved me?” 
a now,” she said, gently. “TI have 
mg time.” 
thing to tell you,” he said, hesitat- 
1ce you love me, perhaps you will 
think kindly of me when I am gone. 
when we were married. I loved you 
| L tried to make you happy. When 


m not reproaching you. My only de- 
‘9 escape to some place where I was 
heard of this place, and secured the 
I thought when I came here that I 
world, but 1 was aroused to a sense 
\ letter from my sister. She told me 
»ming here with that man, who had 
coast; that you were to sail in the 
e t idened me. It 
in my nature, and I swore you should 
to mock me. When the ‘ Hercules’ 
: coast, I knew that she could not get 
‘rm came on. Then I resolved upon 
When the storm was at its height, I 
vm in the tower yonder, and extin- 
‘\ts. Ihoped that the ship would go 
rocks, and that both of you would be 
.w that others would perish with you, 
t so you two were destroyed. I was 
art only. The ship was lost, thirty 
‘rowned, but you were saved. I was 
vs I was, but the great wrong I had 
1d me. Don’t look at me 80,” he 
annot bear it.” He was silent for a 
hen went on with an effort. “ When 
ver, I searched among the rocks for 
yu, and found you lying there lifeless. 
: all my hatred vanished, and all the 
~ borne you came back to me. I had 
1, Madeleine, and I was happy - glad 
id paid such a fearful price for you. 
. L have suffered—O, so terribly. My 
ought me here, and to-night I will ex- 
» by my death. Now, that you know 
' cgive me?” 
her knees by him, and bending over 
‘y, while her tears fell fast: 
ve me all the wrong I did you. How 
ou pardon now, when I love you so 


‘hat man, it nearly killed me. Hush! } 








ould live,” said the dying man; “ but 


























that your heart is mine makes even 
I have sinned, but I have suffered— 


1d howled wrathfully through the cot- 
4 the faint voice of the speaker, and 
down again the light-keeper was dead. 
‘assed away on the wings of the tem- 
r at the bar of the Ruler of the waves 
‘ul crime he had committed. 
ight the lights burned so dimly that 
from the town to learn the cause. 
1 at the cottage door, but received no 
ering found the body of the light-keep- 
bed cold and lifeless. Madeleine was 
im with her heag resting on his breast. 





still, and when they tried to rouse her 
ove. One of them took her hand to as- 
or feet, but its icy coldness made him 
h acry of horror, for the hand he had 
hat of a corpse. 





WALL-PAPER. 
was introduced into Europe to supply 
he ancient tapestry with which houses 
The Chinese have used it for that pur- 
very early day. The English claim to 
‘ed it into Europe; but the French deny 
and assert that paper-hangings were 
, Rouen as early as 1620 or 1630, by one 
e this as it may, France at present is 
engaged in the manufacture of wall-pa- 
other country, and its productions stand 
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Che GHorld in Miniature. 


A VIGIL. 
I wait for the lady I love— 
Whom I patiently love and adore— 
Sweet angel, come down from above, 
I have waited an hour, dear, or more! 
To the drawing-room come, my sweet, 
It is cleared of the giddy throng. 
O, when will her toilet be complete ? 
‘Tis really uncommonly long! 


At iast she is coming—at last, 
My life, my love, my dear! 
My watching and waiting are past, 
My lady is near, is near! 
And yet I don’t know that I feel 
Any symptoms of love in the air, 
But I plainly can hear her crinoline steel 
As it knocks against the stair! 


A Bridgeport, Ct., photographic artist named Love- 
joy is under heavy bonds for selling photographs of a 
young lady named Wells, taken in a nude state, the 
negative of which he surreptitiously obtained from 
the gallery of another artist, who was a rival of his 
in her affections. Miss Wells was so much distressed 
by the distribution of the photographs, that she at- 
tempted suicide; but the matter on her part was 
finally settled by a marriage with one of the fellows, 
while the other awaits trial. 

The income of Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, for 
1865, was $220,000. He does not enjoy it, however, 
being a lunatic. He made his first venture by chance. 
He was supercargo of a vessel bound from Boston to 
Buenos Ayres, many years ago. Nearing the latter 
port they learned that it was blockaded. Changing 
their course, they went into Valparaiso, suld the 
flour for three hundred or four hundred per cent. 
profit, and took in a full load of copper ore, which 
cost not a single cent, and sold it for an immense 
sum in Boston. 


A French paper says that in a commune near Av- 
ranches an owl has taken terrible vengeance for the 
loss of her young, which had been killed by a farmer’s 
lad. For four days the owl was on the watch for the 
destroyer, and on the fifth, upon the boy leaving the 
farm-house, the injured bird, which had been perched 
upon a tree, pounced down upon him, and with one 
stroke of its claws tore out his left eye. 


It does not appear to be generally known (says the 
Pall Mall Gazette), but is, we understand, a fact, 
nevertheless, that the cause of Queen Victoria’s re- 
cent visit to Balmoral was an attack of whooping 
cough, caught of the royal children, and which ren- 
dered an immediate change of air necessary. 

Bonds are to be issued and mortgages taken to en- 
able property owners to rebuild Charleston, S. C. 

A lady in Indianapolis the other day commenced 
tickling her daughter, a girl fourteen years old. She 
continued this amusement until the girl became com- 
plotely exhausted, and finally, in struggling to free 
herself, burst a blood-vessel and died. 

A band of clever thieves, wearing the dress of 
Prussian soldiers, lately made a descent on the 
gambling-rooms at the fashionable watering-place at 
Es, in the Duchy of Nassau, and ordering the game 
to be stopped, seized upon all the money of the bank 
and garried it off. The imposture was discovered 
some hours later when a real regiment of Prussians 
arrived. 

-At the suggestion of the crown prince of Prussia, 
the schools and families of that country are tearing 
up paper into very small bits, to make pillows to lay 
wounded limbs upon. The paper is put into a linen 
case, and then into a covering of thin leather, and is 
said to be cooler than an ordinary pillow. 


The salary of the newly-appointed Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in England is $35,000a year. The 
other judges have $25,000 each, with the exception of 
the lord chief justice, who has $40,000. The chief 
justice of the Common Pleas has $35,000 a year. A 
cockney would say that he must be uncommon hard 
to Pleas, if he warn’t satisfied. 

It has often been said figuratively that the South 
had forgotten the result of the war,—and now it 
seems actually beginning to come to pass. The Mo- 
bile Register says:— When did Grant whip Lee? 
We recollect that he once smothered him to death 
with a quarter of a million of Irish and Dutch; but 
we never heard of General Lee heing whipped by 
anybody.” 

A great number of “illicit stills” have been dis- 
covered in Philadelphia by the United States com- 
missioners. In some cellars, where the process of 
distillation was carried on, the owners of the premises 
had small stills of about five and six gallons capacity. 
This was more than sufficient to supply the bar in the 


Huch in Wittle. 





railway. 

merchants’ terms. 

Four dollars a day wont bring ’em. 
coolies. 

poker. 

rich. 

a@ barren pasture. 


asked to visit Boston. 


Saratoga. 

Paris. 

death. 

to accept of his increase of pay. 
the American fleet. 


Atlantic States and California. 


furnished with a newspaper. 


lings to fifteen hundred dollars. 

giving the other $1500 to boot. 

discontent to all who look for news. 

performed with circular saws. 

raw meat, alcohol and sugar. 

the west side of Lake Champlain. 
An armless sh ker in Ci 


quality of work with his tues. 
A Yankee floating-dock has been 








New York is to have an experimental elevated 
The journeymen calkers have gone to work on the 
The watering-places still continue to call for guestg, 
Southern men look coolly upon the employment of 
A New York alderman recently lost $24,000 playing 
The valuation of Taunton is over $9,000,000. It is 
Some of the papers are making a large Field out of 
Queen Emma, of the Sandwich Islands, is to be 


The public debt is being reduced in a rapid manner. 
Gambling stakes are awful heavy this year at 


Reguiar shops for the sale of horse-flesh exist in 
In Boston a boy who had a tooth extracted bled to 
A member of Congress from West Virginia refuses Take eight drops of muriatic acid, in half a tumbler 
The Russians are overjoyed at the appearance of | to suit the palate. Let this mixture be taken three 
Gold Hill, Nevada, has sent over $7,000,000 to the | then use it occasionally. 
The French Exhibition will be opened in April, 
1867, by the emperor, if he is alive at that time. 
Each omnibus passenger in Gottenburg, Sweden, is 
A young girl was put up at araflle in Rome. The 
tickets were all taken, but the police interfered. 
A project for tunnelling the British channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais is again under consideration. 
The price of a wife in Egypt varies from five shil- 
In Iowa, recently, two husbands traded wives, one 
Heart’s Content despatches are a cause of great 
In a Berlin military hospital some amputations are 
Consumptives are being treated with a mixture of 
Engineers are surveying the route for a railroad on 


ti does the finest A drop or two of camphorated spirit, rubbed on the 


fully put 





Che Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Sunburns. 

The best plan for removing the effects of sunburns 
is to wash the face at night with either sour milk or 
butter milk, and in the morning with weak bran tea 
and a little eau de cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove the redness, and will also make it less 
liable to burn again with exposure to the sun. Bath- 


water and a few drops of eau de cologne, is also very 
eflivacivus, 


Vanilla Ice Cream. 


to palate, ina mortar with half a pound of sugar; 
strain through asieve upon the yolks of two eggs, 
put it into a stewpan with half a pint of milk; siin- 
mer over a slow fire, stirring all the time, the same 
as custard; when cool, add one pint of cream and the 
juice of one lemon; freeze. One quart. 





Remedy for bad Breath. 
of spring water, and add a little lemon peel or juice 


times a day for some weeks, and, if found beneficial, 


Lemon Water-Ice. 
Take two lemons and rasp them on sugar, the juice 


claritied sugar, and half'a pint of water. Mix; strain 
through a hair sieve; freeze. One quart. 





Strawberry or Raspberry Water-Ice. 

One pound of scarlet strawberries or raspberrics, 
half a pound of currants, half a pint of water, one 
pint of clarified sugar, and a little color; strain and 
freeze. One quart. 





Raspberry and Currant Ice Cream. 

Take one pound of raspberries, half a pound of red 
currants, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and 
one pint of cream. Strain, color and freeze. One 
quart. 


Infiamed Gums. 


guins, will allay inflammation. 





into operation at Callao. 

ration of Costa Rica gold mines. 

tion and a clam-bake at New Haven. 
eighty-seven dollars. 

up the stage for a carriage. 

sian soldiers with a knife. 

replace one lost at Sadowa. 


fortable chair to Jeff Davis. 


corn meal. 


Vt., and was married in Maine. 


July. 
hay from getting wet on Sunday. 


eleven miles for a wager of $40. 


ton girls “the rosebud senator.” 
advancing. 
taken a fresh start. 


There is room for it. 


A French company has been started fur the explo- 
The Connecticut reporters recently had a conven- 
A lump of gold has been found in Montana worth 
A pretty actress in New York has recently given 
Czechian women put out the eyes of wounded Rus- 
Prince Hohenzollern is having a silver leg made to 
The Richmond Board of Trade have sent a com- 


Broderick’s monument is finished at a cost of $17,000. 
It is said Western flour is adulterated with white 


A girl of thirteen recently eloped from Plymouth, 
Three English women, sisters, have increased her 
majesty’s subjects to the extent of sixty individuals 
Nearly 20,000 emigrants arrived at New York in 
A Connecticut man was fined $4 for preventing his 
An Ohio man recently drew a 520 pound wagon 
A woman died in a dentist’s office in Biddeford, 
Me., while under the influence of chlorofurm. 
Senator Anthony is called by the pretty Washing- 
Mackerel are scarce in Gloucester, and prices are 


The Washington National Monument has just 


The big crops at the West indicate a fall in prices. 











Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Chester M. John- 
son and Miss Roxy D Smith. 
By Rev. Mr. Randolph, Captain George Trucheart, of 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 

teer of 1976. By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR. 

No. 2.—_THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. Il. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SYLVANUS CosBB, JR. 

No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLvAnus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mus. M. A. DENISON. 

No. G6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY POoRE. 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The nem 8 

ir Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. F. 

JERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LisuTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JamMks F. Firrs. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By Sitvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
| St of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. 


No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8S. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN : or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. Ly &. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLVANnus Coss, JR. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. Caro.int ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 

tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FiTTs. 

No, 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By LiguT. Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

‘Thwarted. By JANE G. AusTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
Jobn of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 

the Mill, By Marcarer Biovunr. 


Pound one stick of vanilla, or sufficient to flavor it Milt. By Matcoitm J. KE 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, poor pete, for tweniy-sive cents 
each, or five copies, post-p sid, tor one dollar. 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. Dy WALTER CLARENCE. 


VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8S. Goopwin. 





ing the face several times in the day with elder-flower | THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 


tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LizuTENANT MURRAY. 
THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
RRY M. 








REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Thiune. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan WUlloa. By Cart. Cuarirs E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By francis A. DURIVAGE. 

TIE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J.B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 


ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or ° 
Guonect eee or, The Path of Error. By 


of six lemons, the juice of one orange, one pint of | ONE-EYED JAKE: or, ste Young Dragoon. By 


EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 

waiean By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

INAH’S CURSE: or, The D Jarna 
Cedars. By Janz G. ‘Austin. paaprntgie ey mod 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Livi 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C.F. ime 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Myste 
Pretector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M: D. site iaaed 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Prot . 
TaleofCrimeand etribation. iy Marrsawe-Vincos 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbari ° 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK.’ ae oe 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Myste 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retriby. 
tion. By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN :or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, Th . 
By Da. J. H. Ropinson ene nee of Pataxot 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By Nev BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pi 
the Floridas. By Nep BuNTLINE. nttinengna ton 

MARION’S BRIGADE: o hb < 
Ry Dn. J. H. Rosinson. toe Lisht Dragoons 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong aad Retribution. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. 

New York. By GEorGE L. AIxEn. ne * ee 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The P 

the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBiyson. etiieat til 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 

stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK : or, The Quadrvon of Loui . 
A'tTaleofthe Land and Sea. By fisvtneane Meee 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or. The Fortunes of a 

Soldicr. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Mot . 

Tale of English Life. By Da.d-H. Robes 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 

Backwooisman, By LiIzuTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scouge of the Antilles. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT THE CASEMENT. 


eee 
BY ETTA W. PIEROE. 
_ 


The blackbird pipes from the maple-tops, 
The rye-fields shine in the red, round sun, 
And the jasmine creeps 0'er the sill, and drops 
Its delicate petals, one by one— 
Drops them daintily down at my feet, 
Where I stand looking alone to-day, 
O’er the purple reaches of clover sweet, 
And the swathes of new-mown hay. 


Oh, but the sunshine is bright on your bed 
Out there, my sleeper, and do you know 
How the velvet bees hum above your head, 
And the brook brawls over the rocks below ? 
Do you hear the throstle upon the thorn— 
That wild thorn blowing beside the wall, 
Or the whirr of winds in the drowsy morn, 
Or the locust's droning call ? 


Pale darling, how sound you sleep, and the world 
So bright around you, the sky so blue! 
The wild flag lolls with her tresses curled 
In the dun brook, dancing through mist and dew, 
And the rose is out, and the lilies tall, 
Like vestal virgins, shine in a row, 
And these jasmine blossoms—you loved them all— 
Do they miss you to-day? Ah, no! 


Percy rides through the upland corn— 
Blithely rides in the morning gray, 
Straight from your grave, and that blooming thorn 
Always turning his face away; 
Robin passes it, stilly and slow, 
Stilly and slow, when the dav is done, 
And leaves a tear in the grass below, 
And a white rose on the stone. 


But I—I stand at the casement here 
Where last we kissed, ‘neath this jasmine tree, 
And the world grows dark, and its verdure sere, 
And the wind 's like a mourner—ah me, ah me! 
For I pine for the glint of a yellow tress, 
And I yearn for the touch of a finger-tip— 
For a wayward glance, and an old caress, 
And the red of an arching lip. 


Oh, heyday of passion, forever past, 

O, still heart, dead to sorrow and sigh! 
Surely—ay, surely, you know it, at last— 

Which loved you best—was it they or I? 
If I kneel out under the stars to-night, 

By your white head-stone, will you whisper it low, 
For the sake ofa long-since broken plight, 

And the love that lost you so? 


Many were tender, but I was true; 
Whisper it, sweet, in my eager ear, 
As I kneel me down in the dropping dew, 
With heart and pulses all wild to hear! : 
And it 's little I'll reck then, of treasures spent, 
Or rich sweets, squandered under the sun, 
If some balm for Love’s long punishment— 
For the haggard years, dwindling, one by one— 
Some word be given 
From the heaven 
You have won! 
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MRS. BROOD’S STEP-SON. 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





** CHICK, come—chick, come, come, come,” said 
Mrs. Brood to her tamily. There were ten yellow, 
downy, little fellows running after her down the 
gravel-path of the garden. Some one had left the 
gate ajar, and Mrs. Brood instantly took advantage 
of the opening. Travelling rapidly past the beds of 
erocuses, and daisies, and lilies, Mrs. Brood spread 
her delighted wings, and alighted in the midst of a 
bed of cabbage-plants, just set out. The earth, moist 
and black, and full of nice bugs and beetles, was 
teeming in the warm April sunshine, and Mrs. 
Brood began to scratch, while the little Broods 
swarmed around her, and chirped expectantly. All 
but one. This was Mrs. Brood’s step-son. He 
couldn’t run quite as fast as the rest, and was still 
travelling down the garden path, tipping along as if 
he were bow-legged. You would have known in- 
stantly that he was of different blood from the Broods. 
“It didn’t take half an eye to see that,” Mrs. Brood 
would say to her acquaintances. ‘‘ No child of mine 
would have such an ugly gait and flat feet, but the 
poor thing was given to me befure I knew what it 
was going to be—its parents were quite foreign—and 
I have raised it with my own.” She always spoke of 
him as her step-son, though the connection wasn’t 
clear to a good many people. To all appearances she 
treated him jugt as well as she did the others, but it 
wasn’t in henly nature not to be somewhat dissatis- 
fied at the glaring defects of the little creature. For 
instance, even though rather pretty, his shape had 
quite a plebeian appearance; it was nothing like the 
dainty plumpness of the other cherubs. Then some- 
thing was the matter with his mouth—it was never a 
Brood mouth—and his voice was strange, and then 
what a horrible low taste for getting in the mud! 
Sometimes Mrs. Brood was actually ashamed of him. 
He didn’t show the least taste for scratching, and 
she didn’t believe he’d ever be able to earn his living, 
and as fur supporting a family—! He wasn’t a favor- 
ite with the other children, either. .They called him 
Billy Bowlegs, on account of his awkward gait. 
They quarrelled with him, and the very weakest 








Brood could whip him, and nearly peck his head off. 
Mrs. Brood forbade these quarrels, but then, as she 
said, she didn’t see why he wasn’t as able to take 
care of himself as the rest—he was as old. 

He came down the path, uttering a little, shrill, 
piping noise at being left behind, which annoyed Mrs. 
Brood. 

“Don’t be greedy,” said she; ‘‘ there’s plenty for 
all.” 

With that she turned up a beetle, all black, and 
gold, and purple, in the sunshine. Three little Broods 
instantly pounced on it, and despatched it in a mo- 
ment. Billy tasted a little black muck, and waited 
for the next. Mrs. Brood turned over some lumps of 
earti., and there was a great white worm which she 
pulled in two, and the others gobbled up instantly. 

“ Dear me, l’m so hungry!” piped Billy. 

Just then came a voice at the garden gate: 

“O auntie! there’s that old hen and all her chick- 
ens in the garden again.” 

** Which one, Violet?” 

“The one that hatched the little duck.” 

** Well, go drive them out.” 

And down the garden path there came a flying lit- 
tle figure all in blue and white. 

**Sh-sh-sh!”’ said Violet; “ sh-sh-sh!” 

Mrs. Brood ruffled up, as the little girl shook her 
blue and white skirts at her, at which all the little 
chickens began rushing around and shrieking, so she 
clucked to them, and made her way out with as much 
dignity as she could. 

Billy was left behind, as usual, and went waddling 
and piping down the path, trying to overtake the 
rest. He got to the gate, plunged under, and was 
about to escape from his pursuer, when the gate blew 
to with a slam, and with a dreadful shriek, Billy lost 
his consciousness, 

When he came to his senses, he was cushioned in 
something white and soft, which might have been a 
lily, but it was Violet’s little hand. Then he was 
covered over with something that might have been a 
blush-rose leaf, but it was Violet’s beautiful cheek. 
The child carried the poor, maimed duckling up to 
the house, 

** See here, auntie, I believe this poor little duck is 
most killed. He got shut under the gate,” said she. 

* Let me see him, Violet.” 

So Billy was passed over into a hand that wasn’t 
in the least like a lily, but it was a very gentle hand, 
because Aunt Dorothy was.one of the best women in 
the world. She rubbed him all over with sweet oil, 
and put him in a basket of cotton on the window-seat. 
He piped a little, feeling rather lonesome, but by- 
and-by went to sleep, and as time went by, he hada 
very nice life of it. One little wing dragged on the 
ground, when he was taken out of the basket, but 
it didn’t pain him much. He was allowed to wad- 
dle about on the table sometimes, watched by Vio- 
let’s azure eyes, and fenced in from the edge by her 
dimpled arm. He had nice little messes to eat, and 
best of all a dish of water to bathe in. He enjoyed 
his daily bath very much; in fact he’d have spent all 
his time bathing, if after half an hour, they hadn’t 
taken his dish away. 

In a week or ten days he had quite recovered from 
the accident. 

“ Auntie,” said Violet, “I think my duck is well 
now. And just see how fat he is getting.” 

* Yes, my dear, and you’d better put him back with 
the hen,” replied Aunt Dorothy. 

** Well, I guess I will, Come, Roly-poly, come 
back to your mother.” 

She carried the little duck down stairs, and put 
him out on the grass. He lovked about him at the 
broad lawn and tall trees, and high, gleaming sky, 
then broke into a succession of piercing cries. Down 
came Mrs. Brood from the thicket of currant bushes, 
with all her progeny about her. 

“Q Billy,” said she, “is it only you? I thought 
you’d left for good.” 

Billy waddled up beside her, very glad to find his 
relations. 

‘* Why, how ugly you have grown, Billy,” said she. 
“Your gait is worse than ever.” 

Billy looked wistfully at the lengthened limbs of 
his brothers-in-legs, and then wondered if he’d grow 
to have such a lump of a body as they had. They 
looked like soiled dough-balls on stilts. 

“T don’t think I’ve grown any homelier than they 
have,” said he. 

His step-mother pecked him instantly. 

“You bad, ungrateful boy!” cried she; “what do 
you mean by being so saucy?” 

Billy ran away, and hid under a plantain leaf. 
When he had stayed there an exile for a few minutes, 
he came scuttling out again. 

‘* Have you learned how to scratch yet?” asked his 
step-mother. 

Hoping to please her, he made a violent effort, and 
tipped himself over sideways. 

“ You awkward creature!” she said, “do go out 
of my sight.” 

Billy wandered piping away. He wished he could 
lie down somewhere and die. Perhaps he would 
have tried it, if he hadn’t been so hungry. He miss- 
ed his dinner of crackers and milk, to which he had 
become accustomed; but he ate a little mud witha 
swamped ladybug in it, and trudged along trying to 
make out a meal on some sprays of parsley among 
the grasses. 

By-and-by he came to a stream of water—a beau- 
tiful, shining river. A fluck of snow-white ducks 
with glowing eyes and pink bills, were floating on it, 
happily pluming their feathers, and quaking softly 
and confidentially to each other. Billy’s heart swelled 
at the sight. He watched them a moment, and then 





waddled down to the edge of thestream. He pressed 
into it, and breasting its silver, sailed away. He ap- 
proached the flock of ducks; they welcomed him as 
one of them. The smooth tide rippled gently away 
from his swelling breast. He saw his reficction in it, 
and behold! his movements were full of ease and 
gtgce. He was not ugly and awkward, and around 
him was food in plenty. Flies and bugs floated in 
the water, and tiny fishes glanced beneath its sur- 
face. Lusty slugs and snails lay upon the shining 
reeds, Billy was happy. 

From a distant hillock Mrs. Brood espied him, 
Though she did not love her step-son, she conld not 
see him enter upon destruction unwarned. She rais- 
ed her voice, and uttered a cry of alarm. Billy 
heard, but did not heed. He had found his true 
place, and Mrs. Brood was as powerless to deter him 
from it, as she had once been in trying to adapt him 
to hers. Hencetorth their ways were separate, and 
Billy’s, at least, was happy. 





Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN, 
GENERAL JOHN ARMSTRONG, 

AN OFFICER in the army of the Revolution, was 
born at Carliste, in Pennsylvania, on the 25th of No- 
vember, 1758. His father, General John Arinstrong, 
was distinguished by his services in the French and 
Indian war in 1756, and in 1776 was appointed briga- 
dier general, and assisted in. the defence of Fort 
Moultrie and in the battle of Germantown. He left 
the army in 1777, and died in 1795. In 1775, the son, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, was a stu-- 
dent at Princeton College, New Jersey. He left his 
studies and joined the army as a volunteer in a Penn- 


sylvania regiment. He svon after was appointed aide- |: 


de-camp by General Hugh Mercer, and remained with 
him till the death of that brave officer, at the battle 
of Princeton, on the 5th of January, 1777. He atter- 
wards held the same rank in the military family of 
General Gates, and served thruugh the campaign 
which ended in the capture of the British army under 
General Burgoyne. 

In 1780, he was made adjutant general of the 
Southern army, but falling sick of fever on the Pedee 
River, he was succeeded by Colonel Otho Holland 
Williams, a short time previous to the defeat of Gen- 
eral Gates, at Camden. Resuming his place as aide, 
he remained with General Gates till the close of the 
war. He was the author of the celebrated Newburgh 
Addresses, the object of which has been greatly mis- 
represented, and very generally misunderstood. They 
were intended to awaken in Congress and the States 
asense of justice towards its creditors, particularly 
towards the army, then about to be disbanded with- 
out requital for its services, toils and sutferings. 
General Washington, in 1797, bore testimony to the 
patriotic motives of the author in the followingJetter: 


“* Philadelphia, February 23d. 1797. 
“ Srr:—Believing that there may be times and oc- 
casions on which my opinion of the anonymous let- 
ters and the author, as delivered to the army, in the 
year 1783, may be turned to some personal and ma- 
lignant purpose, I do hereby declare, that I did not, 
at the time of writing my address, regard you as the 
author of said letters; and further, that I have since 
had sufficient reason for believing that the object of 
the author was just, honorable and friendly to the 
country, though the means suggested by him were 
certainly liable to much misunderstanding and abuse. 
lam, sir, with great regard your most obedient ser- 
vaut, GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 
General Armstrong. 


General Armstrong’s first civil appointments were 
those of Secretary of Pennsylvania, and adjutant 
general, under John Dickinson’s and Benjamin 
Franklin’s administrations, as presidents of Pennsyl- 
vania: stations which he continued to occupy till 
1787, when he was chosen a member of the old Con- 
gress. In the latter part of the same year, he was ap- 
pointed by Congress one of the three judges for the 
Western Territory; this appointment he declined, 
and having married, in 1789, a sister of Chancellor 
Livingston, of New York, he removed to that State. 
Here he purchased a farm, and devoted himself to 
agricultural pursuits; and, though offered by Presi- 
dent Washiugton, in 1793, the place of supervisor of 
the collection of internal revenue in the State of New 
York, he declined this and other invitations to public 
office, until, in the year 1800, he was elected United 
States senator by an almost unanimous vote of both 
Houses of the Legislature. Having resigned in 1802, 
he was again elected in 1803, and, the following year 
appointed by President Jefferson minister plenipo- 
tentiary to France, which station, at a very critical 
period of our relations with that country, he filled 
with distinguished ability fur more than six years, 
acting, also, as a special minister to Spain. 

In 1812, he was appointed a brigadier generalin the 
United States army, and commaniled in the city of 
New York until called by President Madison, in 1813, 
to the war department. The capture of the city of 
Washington, in 1814, by the British, led to his retire- 
ment from that office. No man took office with purer 
motives, or retired trom it with a better claim to have 
faithfully discharged its duties. 

General Armstrong died at his residence at Red 
Hook, New York, April ist, 1843, in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 








Bumors of the Day. 


A SOLDIER'S STORY. 

A soldier, who is on the plains, hunting Indians, 
relates the following: 

Our evenings are cool, and when the day’s march 
has not been too fatiguing, the soldiers gather around 
a cedar-wood camp-fire, and in their way, indulge in 
camp gossip. I listened to a di ion last evening on 
the comparative merits, or, rather, demerits, of the 
various military posts at which they had seen service. 

“ Which was the coldest post?” 

A candidate from Rouse’s Point presented its 
claims, who was, in fact, ignominiously routed by a 
cavalryman who had wintered at Pembina. 

“Which is the hottest post?” was logically and 
meteorologically the next questiom, 

Tampa Bay, Key West, and Puint Isabel were all 
warmly advocated; but thediscussion was thorough- 
ly—indeed, one might say hermetically—closed by a 
three-chevroned veteran, who, with a Homeric wave 
of the hand, imposed silence. 

“All were attentive to the warlike man, 
When rising from the couch he thus began."”’ 





“Boys, did any of you ever hear of Fort Yuma?” 

Not one of them, 

“Well, Fort Yumais clear over beyond Arizona, 
near the Gulf of California, where nothing grows, nor 
flies, nor runs. It’s the hottest post, not only in the 
United States, but in creation, and I'll prove it to 
you. You see I was ordered there six years ago, and 
hadn’t been there two weeks, in the month of August, 
when two corporals died. They bad been there ever 
since the post was 3 post—in old Hoffman’s time. 
Well, they both died, aud where do you think they 
went?” 

No one could possibly imagine. 

“Why, Dll tell you—they both went straight to 
h—l!” 

Profound astonishment in the auditory. 

“ Yes, but they hadn’t been gone forty-eight hours 
—hardly time to have their descriptive lists exam- 
ined, and put on fatigue duty down below—when, 
one night, the hospital steward was waked up in a 
hurry, and there he saw the two corporals. 

*** What do you want?’ says he. You know them 
hospital stewards are always surprised at a soldier’s 
ever wanting anything. ‘ What do you want?’ says 
he. 

“** We want onr blankets,’ says they. 

“After that you necdn’t talk to me about any post 
being as hot as Yuma.” 

The auditory separated in silence. 

A SMART -WIFE. 

Sam Smart, who owned a snug little farm, was 
somewhat startled one fine day by an offer of more 
than twice the worth of it in greenbacks. 

“Shall you sell the farm, Samuel?” asked his wife. 

“ Certainly I shall,” said Sam, “if the excited in- 
dividuals don’t back out, or prove to be a couple of 
escaped lunatics, as I half suppose them tu be.’”? And 
sell it he did. 

After the bargain was made and the money paid, 
one of the men took Sam and his wife tothe back of 
his farm, where there was a small excavation jn the 
ground filled up by the recent rain. 

“See what you’ve lost and we've gained!” said the 
excited individual, scooping up some of the water in 
an old tin cup and holding it up for their inspection, 

Sure enough, the oil was half an inch thick on the 
top of the water. 

Sam was indignant. If he hadn’t been a fool, as he 
said to his wife, aud just watched for indications, he 
might have died a millionaire. 

Sam’s wife was bursting with laughter, but re- 
straining herself, she coaxed her husband into the 
house, and told him the whole story. 

‘You remember when I had my cough last win- 
ter, and the doctor recommended cod liver oil, Sam, 
and you brought home a whole gallon because you 
got it cheap, and made me promise to take a dose 
three times aday? Well, I didn’t, and it stood in 
the closet till I cleaned the house, when I threw it 
all into the hole at the foot of the garden.” 

Sam aaw the joke, and pocketed the cream of it in 
the shape of a pile of greenbacks. 

At last accounts, Sam was living in clover, while 
the oil hunters were industriously boring—and may 
be until this time, for all we know. 








A WALKING DEMIJOHN. 


An Irish hod-carrier recently entered a drinkery 
where whiskey is sold by the pint, and called for 
half a pint of whiskey. 

** Where’s your bottle?” asked the dealer, when he 
had filled the tin measure. 

** Meself is my bottle,” was the reply, “ I’ll carry it 
inside of me.” » 

The man of whiskey stared, but passed over the 
utensil. 

The hod-carrier drained it to the last dreg. He 
came back in about an hour. 

“ That half-pint of whiskey is very lonesome,” said 
he, “ give me another to keep him company ;” anoth- 
er was given him, and he drank it. 

At three o’clock the same afternoon, he came again 
to the whiskey seller. 

‘**Them two half pints is quarrellin,” he said; 
“ raisin’ a disturbance inside of me; let me have 
another half-pint to separate them.” 

He drank it and then ended his night in a station 
house. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HEN one lives for 

upon years in the 
neighborhood, and 

same house, there 

need of finding it » 

nous; there are 

changes occurring, 
developing, and in:' 
happening in this 

world of one street, » 
interesting, and som: '': 
absorbing. Our fami!) : 
lived on Jasper stre. ‘- 
twenty-five years, ar ' -) 
most of our neighbour: » 
been long residents. A ‘ 
dwellings on our side 
street are ina solid block, planned and built «''- 
and consisting of twelve houses; fine old houses —' 
stone fronts, grass plots before them, themselv«, « » 
stories high, and each has an observatory or « 

on the top. This block was built some thirty 

ago by an ambitious man, as a speculation; it 1 
him, but his successor has made money enough 
then, renting these houses to wealthy families 
pay high prices, are perfectly contented, and s 
care to remove. There are the Leroys next us, 

the Haliburtons, the Davies, and so on, all fir 
families, as a general thing, to the end of the! 
though there are afew among us whose meri 





only in their wealth, and not at allin their g 
logical trees. The other side of the street is 
much the same, and our neighborhood is quite a+ 
one, we all visit each other, flatter cach other 
gossip in a dignitied way, and can make up a de!’ 
ful party at any time without sending a single in 
tion beyond Jasper street. 


My Uncle Harvey has always lived four doors i: \1: ; 


us on the left, but a year ago he concluded to take - 
family to Earope for an indefinite period, to edu, 
his boys there, and learn foreign manners and « 
toms more thoroughly than the guide-books te... | 
At his departure he left his house in the hands oi 
agent to be let all furnished, if any unexception:. ; 





family without small children applied. So the 
noxivus words ‘To Let,” were placarded in the }.. 
lor window, and an advertisements put in the pa,- 
Applications were many, and we were allon the ,, 
vive, wondering who our new neighbors were to |. ; 
but the agent seemed suited with none for a |... 
time. A day came, however, when the card was . 
ken from the window, and we heard that an ari 
cratic family from the South, wishing to pass « 
time in our city, had hired the house for a year. “ 
that could be learned about them was from the ages i 
and he could only tell that their name was Dufu ., 
that the family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Dufo , 
their daughter and niece, and a son. The agent }: 
called on the family to made some personal inqui:), 
which should prove them the unexceptionable t 
ants he was in search of, but the ladies had so char 

ed him by their wit and beauty, that he went aw. - 
perfectly satisfied, ashamed of himself for his ti; 
hesitation. This was all we could discover, and , 
were in a state of flutter and expectancy, hoping + 
young people might be an addition to our society. 




























































































They came at last, came very quietly, one evenii., 


in @ carriage, and took possession. We saw the cv 
tains drawn, the gleaming lights, and once more o 
} 4 


block 



































My mother a: 


sister, and their lady coadjutors on the street, « 
hastened to call on the new family, to welcome the 
heartily, and criticise them mentally, One and : 
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